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Pilgrims From All Tibet and Mongolia. 


A CONQUEST OF TIBET. By Sven 
Hedin. MMustrated. 400 pp. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5. 

By LOUISE MAUNSELL FIELD 


N the days when Sven Hedin 
achieved that ‘‘Conquest of 
Tibet"’ of which he tells us, the 
country of the Dalai Lama was 

in very truth an unknown and for- 
bidding, as well as a forbidden, 
land. Only a handful of Europeans 
had ever crossed its dangerous. and 
icy passes, fewer still had ever 
penetrated to the holy city of Lhasa. 

Protected by huge mountain 
ranges, Tibet seemed in little need 
of any Great Wall such as encircled 
and presumably safeguarded China. 
But its very inaccessibility, its repu- 
tation as a practically unmapped 
region, above all, its insistence 
upon shutting out the white travel- 
ers, gave to grim Tibet all the al- 
lurement of forbidden fruit. To 
Sven Hedin, geographer and ex- 
plorer, it was an incarnate chal- 
lenge, so in the Summer of 1896 
he prepared his first caravan and 
started on his first trip into the 
“Snow-land.” 


That first journey, much of it 
through country no white man had 
ever before entered, taught our au- 
thor that ‘Tibet is one of the most 
difficult countries on earth to con- 
quer for purposes of human re- 
search and knowledge.” On its 
dizzy, snow-covered heights not a 
tree nor a shrub can be found, 
while even in its valleys there is 
not enough pasturage for domesti- 
cated pack animals. Its altitudes 
are possible only for the strongest 
hearts, while its terrible storms are 
almost unendurable for either man 
or beast. : 

Nevertheless, he was resolved not 
only to explore and map out great 
stretches of as yet unknown terri- 





First Tashi Lama. 


A Street in the Monastery of Tashi-Lunpo. 


The Sketches on This Page Were Made by Sven Hedin. 


tory, but to attempt to enter the 
city of Lhasa disguised as a pil- 
grim. For this there must be not 
only a complete Mongolian equip- 
ment, but also the help and ser- 
vices of a Lama, a Buddhist priest, 
who dared ‘“‘to defy the demons 
and evil spirits even though they 
would scourge his soul on the other 
side of death.” The equipment was 








readily obtainable, but the priest, 
even when found, proved difficult 
to persuade. 

At last Shereb Lama agreed to 
accompany our Swedish traveler on 
what was truly a daredevil adven- 
ture. Bandits, howling snowstorms, 
ice-bound passes over 19,000 feet in 
height, where even the best of 
camels sometimes refused to go a 











step further, turbulent rivers which 
must somehow be crossed, bears 
and wolves, would have seemed 
obstacles enough, but added to 
these was the constant danger of 
being discovered and sent back. 
Which latter was precisely what 
happened when the terrible, heart- 
breaking journey to Lhasa was al- 
most at an end. 








But a few years later Sven Hedin 
set forth again, and succeeded in 
reaching not Lhasa, which in the 
meanwhile had been visited by the 
Younghusband Expedition and so 
lost its lure for him, but Tashi- 
lunpo, which he finally entered as 
the guest of the Tashi Lama. 

While most people have heard of 
the Dalai Lama, the Tashi Lama is 
comparatively little known. Yet he 
is an even holier personage. For 
while the Dalai Lama is supposed 


; |to be the reincarnation of a Bod- 


dhisatva, or emanation of the 
‘Heavenly Buddha of Measureless 
Light,”” O-pa-me in Tibetan, the 
Tashi Lama is a reincarnation of 
this Buddha himself. 

No part of the book is more 
enthralling than the description of 
the sacred city of the Tashi Lama, 
where “Lamas and mendicant 
monks, noble ladies sprinkled with 
beautiful stones and silver orna- 
ments, beggars, black and ragged, 
Chinese, Mongols and other stran- 
gers’”” swarmed in the streets, a 
noisy, colorful throng. 

In the great main yard of the 
monastic city the New Year's 
festival was about to be held, and 


the benefit of the laymen the terri- 


,| ble beings that accompany and 


frighten the soul ‘wandering on the 
paths of transmigration. 

One incident especially interest- 
ing to the student of religious 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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A Study in Literary Forgeries 


Copies of the Works of Fifteen Authors Are Suspected in an Amazing 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE NA- 
TURE OF CERTAIN NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY PAM- 
PHLETS. By John Carter and 
Graham Pollard. 412 pp. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$6. 


By PHILIP BROOKS 

EHIND this innecent and dis- 

arming title lies a startling 

story of forgeries so exten- 

sive and successful as to be 
without a parallel in the history of 
book publishing. Into the compara- 
tively quiet milieu of rare books 
two keen and determined young 
men have hurled a bombshell whose 
detonations threaten to disturb it 
as nothing has since the sensational 
Ireland disclosures. But the Ire- 
land fabrications of Shakespearean 
documents and manuscripts, daring 
and risky though they were, the 
preposterous inventions of Vrain 
Lucas and others, were peccadillos 
compared with the series now un- 
der observation. 

For here we are dealing, not with 
the common variety of imposture, 
the simple manufacture of manu- 
scripts that require only human 
credulity for their acceptance, nor 
with the ordinary fake reprint that 
might be subjected to unfavorable 
comparison with an original, but 
with something more ingenious and 
subtle by far, something conserva- 
tive and kept within the bounds of 
propriety. It involves the skillful 
printing on a large scale of texts 
that are perfectly plausible, and 
their marketing through highly 
reputable channels. 

The scheme, according to Messrs. 
Carter and Pollard, consisted of 
nothing more complex than the 
forgery of a book that might have 
existed but never did, a pre-dated 
“first edition,’’ deliberately con- 
cocted for the rare book market. 
The general pattern was to take 
some suitable piece from a. pub- 
lished volume (or a newspaper ar- 
ticle) and print it in pamphlet 
form, usually with an earlier date. 
The happy stamping ground was 
the Victorian era. The great de- 
mand during the Eighteen Eighties 
and Nineties for obscure, trifling, 
unheard of pamphlets by authors 
of the period, anything ‘‘rare,”’ of- 
fered a tempting possibility to the 
entrepreneur. 

Works of fifteen authors are sus- 
pect, namely: Matthew Arnold, the 
Brownings, Dickens, George Eliot, 
Rudyard Kipling, William Morris, 
Rossetti, Ruskin, Stevenson, Swin- 
burné, Tennyson, Thackeray, Words- 
worth and Edmund Yates. They 
are represented in at least fifty 
titles of poems and a few plays, 
bearing dates from 1842 to 1899. All 
are in pamphlet form, issued with 
or without wrappers, with the ex- 
ception of one book which was 
originally bound in cloth. 

The business of marketing them 
has been going on apparently for 
nearly half a century. From about 
1888 right down to the present year 
these imprints have been offered 
at public auction with a fair degree 
of regularity. They have occurred 
in quantity in England in the fa- 
mous Gosse, John Morgan, Stop- 
ford Brooke and Pittar sales, and 
in America notably in the Arnold, 
Latham, Poor and Forman, and 
more recently scattered in the 
Adam, Newton, Ulizio, Folsom and 
Kern auctions. 

Few have been able to resist their 
blandishments, so insidious and 
widespread have been their manu- 
facture and distribution. The Harry 
Elkins Widener collection now at 
Harvard contains twenty-five of the 
titles and a complete series is in- 
cluded in Thomas J. Wise’s famous 
Ashley Library in England and in 
this country in the John H. Wrenn 
Library at the University of Texas 
at Austin. : 

The chief proponents of the books 
in question have been such. well 
known English collectors as Ed- 
mund Gosse, Harry Buxton Forman 





Investigation of the Printing of Victorian Pamphlets 


and Thomas J. Wise, the bibliogra- 
phers Luther Livingston, Colonel 
Prideaux and W. M. Rossetti. Be- 
sides his stately catalogue of his 
own Ashley Library, which contains 
the finest collection in the world of 
English literature from the death of 
Shakespeare to the present day, 
Mr. Wise has compiled the official 
bibliographies of Coleridge, Landor, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Tenny- 
son, Ruskin, Swinburne and Con- 
rad, among ohers. 

He is the outstanding survivor of 
the group of pundits who ruled the 
Victorian collecting world and main- 
ly on whose authority these books 
have been accepted as genuine for 
thirty or forty years. It seems al- 
most an impertinence to question 
experts of such standing, and yet 
why not question them? 

Years before, the validity of a 
few of the titles in the list had 
been challenged by the publishers 
T. and A. Constable and Wedder- 
burn & Cook, by the noted book- 
seller Frank P. Sabin and by the 
typographical scholar Robert Proc- 
tor. But the charges by Proctor. 
and Sabin went unanswered, the ex- 
posures by Ruskin’s publishers were 
buried in scattered notes in a huge 
thirty-nine-volume edition, and the 
newspaper controversies of a gen- 
eration ago seem forgotten. 

It is a common tendency for such 
casual denunciations to disappear 
and to leave no deep impression 
on those who are supposed to be in- 
terested..The auction records show 
a temporary depression following 
the attacks, and after some years a 
revival of good prices. . 

But the book before us is some- 
thing too cogent dnd compelling to 
be ignored or forgotten, and the 
wide publicity it will doubtless 
receive will make apathy impossi- 
ble. These two young men, book- 
sellers both, come armed with sus- 
picions, a passion for the truth, a 
flair for detective work, modern 
scientific equipment and the cour- 
age of their convictions. What they 
have done here is just what they 
had to do, and they have accom- 
plished their purposes in brilliant 
fashion. The result is an admirable 
volume, a pitiless, inexorable ex- 
posure, remarkably fair and re- 
strained in its charges. 

The authors betray no amateur- 
ish zeal to condemn any of the sus- 
pects, and indeed they succeed in 
acquitting a number of them. One 
reads their astounding revelations, 
hoping that it might not be so, that 
so many were deceived and so 
much money wasted on frauds. But 
their logic is irresistible and their 
conclusions are inescapable. 

Two types of evidence are used, 
one circumstantial, the other phys- 
ical. Hitherto most bibliographical 
inquiries have relied upon the for- 
mer alone. But in this case, besides 
proving their point by an over- 
whelming body of circumstantial 
(or negative) evidence, they have 
provided certain physical tests 
which are said to give proof posi- 
tive of their contention. 





If it can be shown that paper on 
which a book is printed must have 
been manufactured at a later date 
than the one on the title-page, the 
book is, failing some satisfactory 
explanation, a fraud. If the type in 
which it’ is printed had not been 
cast all the time the book is dated, 
the same conclusion will result. If 
the text is found to have been set 
up from a later printing, again the 


suspected volume is proved guilty.- 


In some of the cases examined, a 
questioned volume was convicted by 
these authors on all three counts. 

Some of the books brought very 
little at auction, and the attempts 
to market them must be set down 
as business failures. Others obtained 
considerable sums, notably some of 
the Tennysons, which registered 
amounts ranging from $300 to $490. 
In America the prices were consis- 
tently higher than in England. It is 
a comfort to know that the demand 
for most of these Victorian trifles 
has reached its lowest ebb in recent 
years. é 

The exception, and the star piece 
in the group, is the greatly coveted 
privately printed ‘‘first edition’’ of 
Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘Sonnets from 
Portuguese’ (Sonnets/By/E. B. B./ 
Reading: / (Not for publication] / 
1847). On its first public auction ap- 
pearance, at the Arnold sale in 
America in 1901, it brought $440. 
It has sold for as low as £33 in 1906 
and as high as $1,250 in 1930. Of the 
seventeen copies located in the 
authors’ census, all but the two in 
the Ashley Library are in the Unit- 
ed States. Attention naturally 
focused on this book and one long 
chapter is devoted to the putative 
circumstances connected with its 
early publication and belated dis- 
covery. 

The actual first appearance of 
Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘Sonnets From 
the Portuguese’’ was in the second 
edition of her collected ‘‘Poems’’ 
(two volumes, Chapman & Hall, 
1850). The intimate nature of these 
love poems, inspired at Wimpole 
Street during her courtship by Rob- 
ert Browning, has given them pre- 
eminence over any other Victorian 
poetry. 

In 1894 Edmund Gosse first told a 
story of how they first came to 
light; how Mrs. Browning had shyly 
pushed a packet of papers into her 
husband's coat pocket and fled from 
the room while he read them; and 
how B immediately recog- 
nized r value. “‘I dared not re- 
serve to myself,"’ he said, ‘the 
finest sonnets written in any lan- 
guage since Shakespeare’s.”’ 

Despite Mrs. Browning's reluc- 
tance, she was persuaded to have 
the poems published. They were 
entrusted to Mary Russell Mitford, 
Mrs. Browning’s most intimate 
friend, who had a small privately 
printed edition made at Reading in 
1847 while the Brownings were liv- 
ing at Pisa. 

The result of Gosse’s account was 
to dethrone the 1850 ‘‘Poems”’ as the 
first and to set up in its stead 
something far more exciting to col- 
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Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


From “The Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett Browning.” 
(Houghton Mifflin Company.) 


lectors. The Gosse story was retold, 
with certain reservations, by Bux- 
ton Forman and further amplified 
by Thomas J. Wise, who reported 
his discovery back in 1886 of a num- 
ber of copies, ten or twelve of them, 
in the possesion of Dr. W. C. Ben- 
nett, who had been Miss Mitford’s 
intimate friend. In his ‘““A Brown- 
ing Library,’’ 1929, Mr. Wise gives 
a detailed account of how he came 
to find the Bennett cache in 1886 
and names some of the collectors 
who purchased copies. 

One of the damaging facts 
brought out in the Carter and Pol- 
lard book is the absence of copies 
with an inscription either from the 
author or her husband, or of any 
inscription by an original recipient. 
It is an axiom of book collecting 
that surviving examples of a pri- 
vately printed book show a far 
higher proportion of presentations 
to the number recorded than a book 
regularly published. There are 
plenty of presentation copies known 
of both the Brownings’ books. 

Again, no copy appeared in the 
sale of the Browning library in 
1913, though presentations of vir- 
tually all the works of both authors 
were present. Not a single copy ex- 
igts in contemporary binding; every 
one is either unbound and uncut or 
in a modern binding, uncut. There 
is no reference to this edition in 
any of the correspondence between 
Mrs. Browning and Miss Mitford, 
but in a letter, Feb. 18, 1850, to 
Miss Mitford, the poetess speaks of 
her forthcoming edition of the 
poems (the second edition, -men- 
tioned before) and adds: ‘There 
are some new verses also.”’ It is 
with this casual brevity that she 
refers to those sonnets to the one 





A SHEED &4 WARD SURVEY. A 
Publisher’s Choice of Pages 
From Siaty Chosen Books. 426 
pp. New York: Sheed 4 Ward, 
Inc. $2.50. 

HIS unique book is in the na- 
ture of a publisher’s anthology 
selected from his own cata- 
logue. The publishers are an Eng- 
lish house, of rather recent estab- 
lishment, with an American branch 
and publish many books by Cath- 
olics, especially books about the 

Catholic Church and faith. Almost 

as many authors are represented in 

this collection as there are articles, 
although a few signatures, among 
them those of G. K. Chesterton, 

Alfred Noyes, Christopher Dawson 











An Unusual Garland of 


and Hilaire Belloc, appear several 
times. 

The contents are classified accord- 
ing to the character of the selec- 
tions, and one finds sections devoted 
to essays, philosophy and psycholo- 
gy, historical studies, sociology, the 
saints, theology and spirituality, 
controversy, fiction and a miscel- 
lany containing mostly verses by 
G. K. Chesterton. The anthology, 
which the publishers describe as ‘‘a 
cocktail for whose ingredients whole 
shelves have beer emptied,’’ is com- 
posed of extracts from rather re- 
cent books, some of them of imme- 
diate newness. Many of them are 
more or less indoctrinated with the 
Catholic faith, but some of them 





Authorship 


have been written by authors of 
any or no religious faith, and nearly 
all of them have literary value. 

The publishers say that they are 
all representative of the books from 
which they are taken. Each one, 
however, is sufficiently complete in 
itself to be read with interest and 
enjoyment. Among the nationalities 
represented are, besides the Eng- 
lish, who form the major part of 
the contributors, German, Austrian, 
French, Russian, Swiss, Irish and 
American writers, making the vol- 
ume. a veritable international con- 
gress of authors, Daniel Sargent 
and William Thomas Walsh are the 
Amerieans from whose works selec- 
tions have been taken. 





person presumed to be privy to the 
important secret of their prior pub- 
lication! 

In none of her correspondence at 
any time does Mrs. Browning refer 
to the Reading edition. There is 
much more external evidence, but 
chiefly the fact that Browning him- 
self, in a letter to Leigh Hunt, so 
clearly fixes the date on which he 
first saw the poems as 1849, that 
the 1847 printing is, according to 
these authors, completely discred- 
ited. 

Despite the overwhelming circum- 
stantial case against it, Carter and 
Pollard subjected the 1847 ‘‘Son- 
nets’’ to a rigorous scientific analy- 
sis. It is possible by placing paper 
under a microscope to determine 
the raw materials of which it is 
composed. It is possible to date 
with a fair degree of accuracy the 
introduction of various basic raw 
materials into the manufacture of 
paper. The technical details which 
are painstakingly set forth in this 
volume need not detain us here. 

They prove conclusively that the 
paper used in the 1847 ‘‘Sonnets’’ 
did not exist in 1847. It is a com- 
posite of chemical wood, with a 
trace of rag, that cannot have been 
manufactured before 1874, and may 
not have been before 1883. Certain 
letters from the type in which the 
book is printed were cut for.the 
famous printing house of Richard 
Clay & Sons only after 1880. The 
net result is to sweep Mr. Gosse’s 
story, with the circumstances later 
woven into it, into the dustbin. 

That Mrs. Browning’s poignantly 
beautiful verses should become the 
subject of an outstanding hoax or 
fraud is only part of the Carter- 
Pollard narrative. Once suspicion 
was aroused, the case began to look 
bad for all the’ books concerned. 
Several of them bear the names of 
fictitious or untraceable printers 
and publishers. They all lack pedi- 
gree or provenance. (The only one 
which was supposed to have an au- 
thentic source, the Reading ‘‘Son- 
nets,”” has had that prop removed 
by Mr. .Wise in his correction, in 
The London Times for May 24 this 
year, of his original story of -the 
Bennett cache.) . 

As a rule they began to appear 
on the scene only after the death 
of their author. Very occasionally 
their champions were confronted 
with the denials of living authors. 
But Swinburne was rebuked for his 
failure to remember the now doubt- 
ful ‘“‘Cleopatra.’’ Ruskin’s brain 
fever made him incompetent to 
judge. Browning indeed had never 


( Continued on Page 9) 
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AMERICAN DIPLOMACY DUR- 
ING THE WORLD WAR. By 
Charles Seymour. 418 pp. Bal 
timore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. $3. 


By WALTER LITTLEFIELD 


Y education and formative in- 
fluences the provost of Yale 
University has an unusual 
equipment for interpreting 
the diplomatic conversations which 
led the United States to participate 
in the World War and to attempt 
to shape the destinies of the Paris 
Peace Conference which followed. 
He has earned-degrees from Yale, 
Cambridge, and the University of 
Paris; he was a member of the 
commissions which defined the ter- 
ritorial and political entities which 
resulted from the dissolution of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire; he came 
into personal contact with many of 
the delegates to the Peace Confer- 
ence, and has edited the papers of 
some of them, notably those of 
Colonel House in four volumes. 
Although his book is somewhat 
restricted, as we shall see, and his 
phrase ‘‘the World War’’ does not 
include the Peace Conference, it is, 
nevertheless, expansive in another 
respect. Altogether, it forms an im- 


‘portant contribution to the story of 


how this country, after a period of 
130 years of self-containment, be- 
came hopelessly mixed up in the 
political affairs of Europe. 

The scope of the book is restricted 
to the development of a definite 
code of international policy at 
Washington as evolved by Presi- 
dent Wilson and shaped rather by 
the reactions that policy provoked 
in European chancelleries than by 
the attitude of the American peo- 
ple, political or otherwise. The 
book is expansive, because it draws 
upon the unofficial correspondence 
of diplomats, which reveals opin- 
ions which are often remote from 
those possessed by the governments 
of the writers. 

This is not only true of von 
Bernstorff and Dr. Dumba, but also 
of Spring Rice and even Jusserand. 
On the other hand, the venerable 
Bulgarian Minister, the late Dr. 
Panaretoff, is completely ignored, 
for, although he sucessfully manoeu- 
vred to keep the United States from 
declaring war on his country, his 
diplomacy cuts no figure in the au- 
thor’s hypothesis. Again, although 
the United States was first to rec- 
ognize the political entity of the 
Monarchy of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes with repercussions which 
still reverberate in the Balkans, 
Serbia is also out of the picture. 

The evolution of President Wil- 
son’s mind is clarified by the au- 
thor’s selection, coordination and 
interpretation of a vast mass of ma- 
terial in a manner hitherto un- 
achieved—Wilson’s faith in a rigid 
neutrality which would endow the 
United States with the office of ar- 
bitrator the moment the belligerents 
could. be made to realize that, for 
the common good, it must be a war 
without victories; forcibly driven 
from this position he was obliged to 
seek a new formula by which this 
country would exchange its isola- 
tion for dominance; so he went per- 
sonally to Paris to bring to a logi- 
cal conclusion what, through House, 
he had achieved at the pre-armis- 
tice agreement. 

The great obstacle was that while 
Germany -had accepted his Four- 
teen Points literally the Allies had 
accepted them only in principle. 
Had the Allies been able to deal 
with the Imperial Governments 
which had provoked the war and 
not with the representatives of the 
peoples they had deluded, as the 
Wilson idealism forced them to do, 
the affair would have been settled 
in the old-fashioned way with no 
account taken of ‘‘little people’’ 
and no thought of ‘making the 
world safe for democracy,’ and 
Europe would still have remained 
America’s best market while the 
old governments were trying to put 
their houses in order. Such an is- 





sue would, of course, have aroused 
resentment against this country, 
but not so acrimonious as it is to 
day nor so lasting. There is no 
greater cure for a sense of injus- 
tice than necessity on the part of 
the sufferer. 

The evolution of the Wilson mind 
as more or less guided by House, 
more or less influenced by the foreign 
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Facsimile of the Document 








President Wilson’s Diplomatic 


diplomats at Washington, yet ever 
impatient with Page at St. James’ 
for trying to precipitate matters, is 
revealed through the epochs of the 
allied interference with neutral 
trade and the U-boat as a decisive 
factor, the augmenting conflict 


over war aims which dislocated Wil- 
son’s efforts for peace, until cir- 
cumstances made him the medium 
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Germany a Fact. 


© Brown Brothers. From “Woodrow Wilson,” by John K. Winkler. 
(The Vanguard Press.) 








Course in Wartime 


Charles Seymour’s Study Ils an Important Contribution to the Understanding of the Period 





Woodrow Wilson. From the Portrait by Sir William Orpen. 
From “Woodrow Wilson,’ by Edith Gittings Reid. (Oxford University Press.) 


through which hostilities might 
cease and the illusion of peace 
might be made to prevail. 

Through all this the impression is 
cumulative that all the belligerents 
expected America, as a reward for 
her intervention, to foot the - bill, 
or, at least to discount it. The Al- 
lies were willing to express their in- 
tention to pay, but were convinced 
that generous America would seize 
the first opportune moment to ab- 
solve them. And House, at least as 





The United States 


THE HERITAGE OF FREEDOM. 
The United States and Canada 
in the CO ity of Nati 
By James T. Shotwell. 136 pp. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.75. 


‘Tae lectures compose this 





new volume by the Frofessor of 

History in Columbia University 
and director of the division of 
economics and history of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace. The lectures were delivered 
a year or more ago in the Univer- 
sity of Toronto under the Marfleet 
Foundation, which was established 
by an American a dozen or more 
years ago to provide a lectureship 
which would deal with the rela- 
tions, the interests and the prob- 
lems of the two countries for the 
promotion of their mutual under- 
standing. The lecturers preceding 
Mr. Shotwell have been William 
Howard Taft, Sir Robert Borden, 
John Bassett Moore and William 
Bennett Munroe. 

The theme of Mr. Shotwell’s three 
lectures is the attitude of the two 
nations, with their common heri- 
tage of freedom, toward the rest 
of the world; how, individually, 
they have met the increasing inter- 
national problems and what lies 
behind the steps they have taken. 
He stresses more than do most his- 
torians their similarity of origin, 
their common political heritage, the 





present likeness of the two nations. 

The first of the lectures, ‘‘From 
Isolation to the World War,’’ rap- 
idly traces the origin and early his- 
tory of the two countries, although 
after the first pages it is chiefly 
concerned with the United States, 
showing how, to a certain extent 
for Canada but intensely so for this 
country, situation, political necessi- 
ties, absorption in the nation’s task 
of conquering its habitat, all 
worked toward the end of setting 
up and emphasizing separateness 
from European nations and affairs. 
More than half: of this section is 
devoted to the years immediately 
preceding the World War and our 
entrance into the conflict, and is 
especially interesting and important 
because of Mr. Shotwell’s work dur- 
ing the war in Washington, where 
he was closely in touch with the 
reactions of the American people to 
developments. 

The second lecture, ‘‘A Monroe 
Doctrine for the World,”’ follows 
the evolution of attempts to bring 
about international cooperation for 
the establishment and maintenance 
of peace and is chiefly concerned 
with the covenant of the League of 
Nations and the reasons for the re- 
fusal of this country to join that 
organization. Mr. Shotwell is, as is 
well known, one of the most out- 
standing advocates of our entry into 





and Canada 


the League and he here says that 
he thinks our refusal to do so was 
“‘one of the greatest political mis- 
takes the United States has made.” 

His search into the historical 
causes which lay behind President 
Wilson’s thought on the 
brings him to the theme of his last 
lecture, ‘‘The Challenge of the Un- 
solved Problem,’”’ wherein he ex- 
amines the two possible means of 
making effective any of the modern 
instrumentalities that seek to es- 
tablish world peace, the power of 
public opinion and the ultimate use 
of some form of force, and consid- 
ers the possibility of solving the 
problem by means perhaps discov- 
erable between the two opposing 
principles. * 

Mr. Shotwell’s lectures are an en- 
lightened and areas ak minded in- 
quiry into questio: of so much 
consequence for all people of both 
Canada and the United States, they 
touch with interest and illumina 
tion so many features of the past 
and the present and they treat all 
the matters with which they deal 
with such tolerant and understand- 
ing spirit that the book deserves 
the widest reading. It is of special 
consequence in the present menac- 
ing state of European affairs, be- 
cause it will help American readers 
to understand the spirit behind the 
imminent threatofwar. F.F.K. 





far as Great Britain was con- 
cerned, sympathized with this idea. 

In regard to the change of the 
Wilson mind from neutrality to in- 
tervention, both the British and 
the German Ambassador reach 
about the same conclusion from 
different points of view. Sir Cecil 
Spring Rice wrote: 

Germany misunderstood the 
President’s mind. He was bent 
on peace; he wag determined to 
give Germany her chance; a 


tory which would give the world 
@ permanent guarantee of inter- 
national law. and mutual confi- 
dence. But he did not propose to 
pay the price for peace. which 
Germany thought he was willing 
to pay. * * * The fact that the 
insult was resented evidently 
created the deepest astonishment, 
and the most bitter disappoint- 
ment in Berlin. 


And this from Count Johann von 
Bernstorff: 

From that time henceforth * * * 
he regarded the Imperiai Govern- 
ment as morally condemned. * % * 
After Jan. 31, 1917, Wilson him- 
self was a different man. Our 
rejection of his proposal to me- 
diate, by our announcement of 
the unrestricted U-boat war, 
which was to him incomprehen- 
sible, turned him into an embit- 
tered enemy of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. 

Professor Seymour’s book reveals 
as few, if any, have to what ex- 
tent Bernstorff saw eye to eye with 
the President; few books have 
brought into such clear light the 
German's superlative diplomacy and 
vision. The Summer before the fa- 
ta] Jan. 31, 1917, he commented on 
the internal attacks against his 
Chancellor, because Germany had 
promised to modify the U-boat cam- 
paign in accordance with Interna- 
tional Law, as follows: 

There seems to be danger of the 
Chancellor being forced to retire 
on account of these attacks. That 
- would, of course, mean the re- 


( Continued on Page 13) 
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Europe 
From a Cartoon by Fitzpatrick 


EUROPE BETWEEN WARS! By 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong. 116 
pp. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1. 


N account of his European 
contacts and the varied in- 
formation he may absorb as 
editor of Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. Armstrong should be in a po- 
sition to write decisively and sug- 
gestively on the passing interna- 
tional show. A year ago, after re- 
newing these contacts, he gave us 
‘‘Hitler’s Reich—The First Phase.’’ 
This year, had he lingered longer 
in Europe, he would undoubtedly 
have been intrigued by the S d 
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in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


attention to the lobby-members who 
gather there—the envoys of the 
world’s great armament, steel, and 
chemical concerns. I recently in- 
quired about them of a person who 
is in a position to know. He re- 
plied: 

“They never show up at Geneva 
now. They are no longer necessary, 
for the delegates are sufficiently in- 
structed by their governments.”’ 

Mr. Armstrong divides the six- 
teen years that have succeeded the 
war into two periods: the period in 
which there was a more or less sin- 
cere endeavor to liquidate the war 
and te the engagements of 








Phase, which began to develop in a 
somewhat mystical fashion on June 
28. He didn’t linger, and so we 
have a more expansive thesis en- 
titled ‘‘Europe Between Wars?’’ It 
should be remembered, however, 
that a year ago he observed that 
any transformation of Hitler’s 
Third Reich would not be the result 
of chance: 


Germany is not a country of 
improvisations. It would happen 
because Hitler, or his colleagues, 
or his successors, planned it to 
happen as a way out of imminent 
failure, to avert the anger of a 
people which had been promised 
bread and given a stone. 


Does this explain the Second 
Phase, so tragically ushered in the 
other day with the tactics of gun- 
men? At any rate, while we await 
the outcome, it is well to bear the 
words in mind as we consider the 
Third Reich’s potentialities for a 
renewal of the World War as re- 
vealed in the present volume. 


The Martial Temper in Europe 


Hamilton Fish Armstrong Writes Illuminatingly on the Elements of 


the peace treaties, and the period of 
dawning realization that these en- 
gagements were too drastic, too 
monstrous to be executed. There 
had been flashes of sunlight from 
Locarno and the Pact of Paris; 
hope had been given by the Dawes 
and Young Plans. Then the struc- 
ture of good-will being reared col- 
lapsed because of the maladjust- 
ment of its economic parts, and— 

Europe definitely abandoned its 

first chastened mood and its ten- 

tative efforts at economic cooper- 
ation. It plunged into a period 
when every State sought to live 
from t to t, and by 
each convulsive struggle to pro- 
tect its trade and currency pro- 
voked retaliatory measures from 
its neighbors and drew the noose 
more tightly about its own neck. 

Political kept pace with economic 

disintegration. Lausanne came 

too late; what would have saved 

Bruening only whetted von 

Schleicher’s appetite; and it was 

Hitler at last who ate the full 

meal. 

In every country in Europe there 
was a disrupted and distracted 
body-politic: there were those who 
demanded the restoration of a war- 
time government with complete na- 
tionalistic aspiration and discipline; 
there were those who wanted a 
government of workers with no na- 
tionalism and with neither political 
nor territorial entity; and there 
was the still small voice of those 
who, while acknowledging the 
shortcomings of democracies, were 
striving to give ‘‘a government of 
the people, by the people and for 
the people’ another chance. 

It is possibly true that statesmen 
of the third group, while endeavor- 
ing to promote internal well-being 
and international good-will, allowed 
too many special privileges in the 
first instance and sacrificed too 
many national prerogatives in the 
second. In either case popular 
education would have proved the 
corrective. Unfortunately, neither 
communism nor fascism was dis- 


posed to wait. 








Discord in the Passing International Show 


The covenant of the League was 
flouted when it was discovered that 
war could be waged without war 
being declared by either belligerent, 
and the chancelleries of Europe 
were rapidly reverting to pre-war 
concepts—the old diplomacy, bal- 
ance of power, militant nationalism 
—when Hitlerism came with its re- 
pudiation of the republican Reich’s 

ngag ts, and d the chan- 
celleries to redouble their efforts in 
these directions. The old race for 
armaments, which had made the 
World War so devastating and pro- 
longed, was on again. 

Again, Germany holds the key to 
immediate European history, just 
as’she did in 1914. Then it was too 
late to debate the efficiency or the 
lack of efficiency of alliances as 
preservers of peace; now it is too 
late to determine whether Germany 
was treated too kindly or too cruelly 
at Versailles, whether her revolu- 
tions, inspired by her enemies so 
that the latter might deal with her 
on a democratic plane, were wise. 
Two things are obvious to all: Ger- 
many commands the European situ- 
ation, and democracy, for whose 
safety in the world the war was 
presumably fought, is for the mo- 
ment discounted, annihilated or 
treated with suspicion and con- 
tumely. 

Thus, as our author indicates, the 
recent conversations indulged in by 
Germany, Austria, Hungary and 
Italy, the Polish-German non-ag- 
gression pact, the Balkan pact (the 
full text of both are appended), the 
vacillating policy of France with 
her ceaseless whine for guarantees, 
and England’s growing, self-im- 
posed isolation, must be viewed in 
the light of the newly constituted 
Third Reich and its obvious aspira- 
tions, and not from any imagined 
vantage ground between 1919 and 
1933. 

He emphasizes the fact that both 
France and Italy, from different 
motives, are against any German 





expansion, while England, as usual, 
waits on events. The new policy 
at the Wilhelmstrasse contemplates 
not only the annexation of German 
Austria, but also a German hegem- 
ony throughout the Danube Basin, 
respectively obnoxious to Italy and 
France. Even should Germany re- 
join the League it is doubtful 
whether she would present any 
formula for disarmament which 
would be acceptable to her former 
enemies. 

The prospect seems fraught with 
danger. If only England, France 
and Italy could see eye to eye; if 
only Russia were sincere in her re- 
nunciation of the world revolution 
and bring support to them, the dan- 
ger could be transferred to a re- 
mote future and might evaporate in 
a universal wave of pacifism. 

The immediate danger can only be 
. vanquished by the German people 
repudiating Hitlerism. If this is 
done the former allied and associ- 
ated powers should at once show 
their gratitude by rewriting the Ver- 
sailles treaty. Meanwhile, England 
and France should learn self-dis- 
cipline without having it forced 
upon them by fascism; should main- 
tain order and national integrity 
and increasingly provide social jus- 
tice so as to vanquish the ogre of 
communism. 

In his final chapter, pertinently 
entitled ‘‘Wotan Chases Apollo,”’ 
Mr. Armstrong observes that ‘‘the 
balance in the world is in danger of 
being swung irretrievably toward a 
negation of everything that civilized 
man has left worth possessing.’’ 
While this chapter could now, a 
dozen years after the March on 
Rome, be read with complacence in 
Italy, in ‘‘Aryan’’ Germany it could 
hardly fail to produce the desired 
repercussions. It should be trans- 
lated into the German language and 
transmitted—even as President Wil- 
son’s speech of Jan. 22, 1917, was 
translated and transmitted. The 
effect might be—relatively—just 





salutary. W. L. 





Mr. Viteles Repudiates the Theory That 


THE SCIENCE OF WORK. By 
Morris 8. Viteles. Illustrated 
by Kinsley R. Smith. 442 pp. 
New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., Inc. $3.75. 

S fourth decade of the 
twentieth century resounds 
with the eloquent tongues 
and clamorous typewriters of 

those who see in the machine age a 
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calmly stated conclusion to which 
he comes: ‘ 

The long record of human s0- 
ciety [says Mr. Viteles] shows 
work—economic activity—to be at 
the basis of its development. 
Upon work depend all other pur- 
suits of man. Hence the perma- 
nence of a social system—of a 
civiligation—is determined by its 
ability to maintain and direct to 


ta 


kes 





The two most amazing parad 
of the age are: while anti-war or- 
ganizations all over the world have 
conclusively proved that civilized 
people, by a vast majority, desire 
peace to prevail, their governments 
continue to arm; while the govern- 
ments are apparently engaged in 
arranging peace covenants among 
themselves, they strive by naval 
pageants and military displays to 
impress on their nationals the idea 
that-the more formidable the ar- 
mamients the more remote will be 
the necessity for their use—an an- 
cient, hypocritical theory, complete- 
ly exploded by the events of 1914 
1918. 

Of course, as everybody knows, 
the delegates sent to Geneva are 
not representatives of peoples but 
of governments; that the experts 
advising them are not experts of 
peace but of war. It is also be- 
‘lieved, in some quarters, that the 
delegates always pay sympathetic 












































monstrous evil that is enveloping 
mankind, who see men in its 
processes being made into robots, 
who foresee civilization over- 
whelmed by the machine and all 
its achievements wrecked, who look 
upon work as a curse that needs 
many daily hours of playtime, of 
leisure and hobbies, to mitigate its 
ancient and increasing blight to a 
point where its deadliness can no 
longer wither man’s mind and soul 
and body. And now here comes a 
man possessing the authority that 
dwells in knowledge who disputes 
their arguments and repudiates 
their conclusions. Listen to the 
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The Gloomy View of Machines and Monotony. 
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its desired ends the will to work. 

Here is the challenge which our 

modern machine and capitalistic 

civilization must face! 

Something of a challenge, too, 
Mr. Viteles himself seems to throw 
out in that paragraph to all those 
who so copiously and loudly indict 
our machine civilization! Often in 
his book he makes more specific 
challenges, as when he repudiates 
the whole theory of the evil effects 
of work and refuses to endorse even 
the indictment of the repetitive 
task. 

For the author is an outstanding 
student of and authority upon that 





field of research which has been 
too little explored, industrial psy- 
chology, and is familiar with all 
that has been done in this line both 
in this country and elsewhere. Some 
years ago he published a large vol- 
ume presenting a comprehensive 
survey in technical language of 
the methods used and the princi- 
ples established by psychology when 
applied to industrial workers. Its 
value was recognized, but its very 
technical character interfered with 
its genera] use, and he has, there- 
fore, in response to expressed de- 
sires, prepared this simpler, less 
technical work covering the same 
ground. 

This book explains the methods 
used by industrial psychology, puts 
into non-technical, readable lan- 
guage the conclusions arrived at by 
its investigations and illuminates 











Work Is Evil 


by its argument the whole question 
of work and its relation to civiliza- 
tion.and to the life of the individ- 
ual. Practical men ‘in industry and 
business will find in it stimulating 
ideas and suggestions for applica- 
tion to their daily problems. 

Although it is written primarily 
for men of these classes, the ordi- 
nary intelligent reader interested 
in the modern scene,as viewed from 
the scientific standpoint, will not 
only be richly informed on some 
of its aspects of which he has prob- 
ably known but little but he will 
also find much entertainment. 

For the general reader one of 
the very interesting chapters is 
that which outlines the history of 
work from the earliest times, insist- 
ing at the beginning that the idyllic 








(Continued on Page 14) 





The Réle of the Leader. 
Drawings by Kinsley R. Smith for “The Science of Work.” 
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Captured by Bandits 


In Manchuria 


The Remarkable Diary of Three Britons Who 
Underwent the Experience 


PIRATE JUNE. Five Months’ Cap- 
tivity with Manchurian Bandits. 
By Clifford Johnson. With an 
introduction by Peter Fleming 
and a prefatory note by A. A. 
Blue. 238 pp. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


By R. L. DUFFUS 


F three men were lifted out of 
the twentieth century and 
dropped bodily into the Middle 
Ages, with some hope of getting 

back alive, their experience might 
be comparable with that related in 
this book by Cliford Johnson. 

A few minutes past 11 o’clock on 
March 29, 1932, Johnson, Blue and 
Hargrave, officers on board. the 
British-owned coasting steamer 
Nanchang, then lying at anchor at 
the mouth of the Liao Ho River, 
nineteen miles below Newchang, in 
Manchukuo waters, were free and 
presumably easy British sailormen. 
Fifteen minutes later they were ly- 
ing in the ‘‘glory hole” of a Chinese 
junk, helpless captives of a race 
and class of men they unaffectedly 
despised. They had been snatched 
off their ship by pirates in waters 
where pirates were not supposed to 
operate. 

This adventure differed from 
many that we read about nowadays 
in that it was unsought, indeed 
totally unexpected. The three men 
had signed no motion picture ¢on- 
tracts and had made no prior ar- 
rangements with publishers. They 
would infinitely have preferred to 
remain at their jobs and to have let 
pass the chance of seeing their 
names in print. None of them, not 
even the author of the present 
diary, was of the highly imagina- 
tive type. The diary was actually 
kept, from day to day during their 
captivity, as a matter-of-fact record 
which they might carry back with 
them if released or which might 
eventually reach European hands 
if they were killed. 

The courage which was required 
to keep it was a truly British cour- 
age in its persistence, its calmness 
and in its resolute shoving aside of 
introspection. It was written on 
cigarette papers and other scraps, 
usually when the pirates or bandits 
were not looking. Judging by a 
specimen page which is reproduced 
it was rewritten after the author’s 
release, but if so it has not any- 
thing of its immediacy. Through 
it one lives these men’s captivity, 
not in a subjective atmosphere, but 
in that which by a kind of tacit 
agreement they maintained among 
themselves. 

Each man must have had his sep- 
arate hell, and Joseph Conrad 
would have told us what kind of 
hell each was. But that is not the 
story—there is not the slightest 
whiff of private brimstone. The 
mutual emotions of the three ex- 
press themselves in irritations and 
quarrels, as when two of them dis- 
pute as to how much chocolate 
ought to be allowed for three and a 
half sardines. 

The irritation keeps them from 
idealizing each other, and this is 
no story of a marvelous compan- 
jonship. At the bottom it is almost 
wholly the story of the abstract 
British spirit. The three men are 
soniewhat indistinct as personali- 
ties, but somehow, and with perfect 
unconsciousness, they do explain 
why the British Empire is so big. 

All the three, and particularly, of 
course, Mr.- Johnson, seem to have 
had the cool, objective eye which 
sees the way out of so many dan- 
gers. Any literary man would itch 
to interpret it describing such a 
harrowing series of adventures— 
any literary man, that is, who was 
not almost Puritanically extro- 
verted. The most realistic of the 
realists would at least select his 
events to bring out some unvoiced 
thesis. But Mr. Johnson simply 





puts down what seems to him im- 
portant: 

I flung open my door; but as 
I did so, a pirate came up the 
ladder a couple of yards away. 
He fired at me as soon as he 
saw me. I heard the shot strike 
the steel plating near my head. 
There was no time for me to get 
my Winchester and load it; so 
I swung round and ran along the 
deck to the second engineer’s 
cabin, at the after end of the 
deck, thinking I might get one 
of his. * * * 

As I nipped my head back I 
saw two pirates climbing the 
ladder six feet away; those who 
had chased me along the deck 
came into sight at the same mo- 
ment. They fired wildly into the 
room. God knows how we missed 
being shot. Blue was loading the 
first gun—he had got the catch 
back—when they crowded into the 
room and jabbed their revolvers 
into our ribs. It was no good; 
we had to put our hands up. 

This is very convincing; it is the 
way things happen. It is also 
the way things keep happening 
throughout the narrative. Not that 
there is a shooting on every page. 
Shooting is not necessary to keep 
up the sense of peril and suspense. 
Moreover, another element enters. 
One cannot suppose that Johnson 
and his companions were keenly 
curious about the habits and 
attributes of the Chinese. They 
knew a good deal about them al- 
ready, for the vessel on which they 
had served carried a Chinese crew. 

But the personalities of the 
Chinese pirates who originally cap- 
tured them and of the bandits who 
later hijacked them from _ the 
pirates were important because 
they had a bearing on the English- 
men’s prospects. So, though we do 
not learn much about Mr. Johnson 
and his companions, we do learn a 
lot about the pirates and the hi- 
jackers. : 

To the Englishmen the Chinese 
seem childlike, though Mr. Johnson 
doesn’t say so in so many words. 
When negotiations for a ransom 
appear to be going well they are 
friendly; at other times they are in 
an evil temper. They are intensely 
curious, and their interest in the 
white men takes the form of yank- 
ing their hair and of pulling their 
ears and noses, which by Chinese 
standards are inordinately large. 
The Englishmen in their -‘‘glory 
hole’’ are like wild men in an 
American circus—that is, from the 
Chinese point of view: 

All day in this damned glory 
hole. Even when the hatch was 
open so many bandits looked in 
that we got no fresh air. We 





could scarcely see the sky most of 
the time. It was blotted out by 
their ugly faces. * * * They’re all 
mad.. One after another, the 
monkey faces peer in and laugh 
and snigger and torment us. 
Hargrave gets it worst, as he is 
directly under the hatchway. 
When he lies down, he looks 
straight up into their faces; and 
when he sits up they pull his 
hair. I’m out of sight, half way 
up the junk’s side. * * * It’s hard 
to keep this diary with Joh Sang 
looking through the spy hole all 
the time. How we do it is that 
Hargrave and Blue lean forward 
whilé I do the scribbling behind 
their backs. 


Four men had originally been 
taken from the steamer, but one 
of them had been released to carry 
the ransom demands. Johnson, Blue 
and Hargrave endure the filth, dis- 
comfort and danger of their cap- 
tivity week after week and month 
after month, receiving occasional 
packages and encouraging mes- 
sages from outside, yet never know- 





From “Picturesque China.” (Brentano’s.) 


ing when they will be killed or 
mutilated. Each of them must have 
had moments, or hours, of acute 
despair. What gets into the diary, 
however, is not the despair but the 
devices adopted to keep it down. 

The three study their captors’ 
ways. They succeed in learning 
enough Chinese to talk with them. 
‘“‘We began,’’ says Mr. Johnson, 
“to sing the ‘Prisoner's Song’ to 
keep our spirits up. The noise was 
awful, but they loved it. * * * Then 
Joh Sang suddenly raised his voice 
in a squeaky falsetto and the rest 
joined in. It was like setting the 
cats off, and they wouldn’t stop. 
On through the night, till sleep 
came over them one by one. While 
they sang, we quarreled as to whose 
goddam fool idea it was to start 
singing, anyway.” 

Toward the, end of the five 
months, after the three had suf- 
fered hideously in forced cross- 
country marches, made with ropes 








A True Poet of the American Land 


WILD PASTURE PINE. By W.W. 
Christman. 73 pp. Albany, N. Y.: 
The Argus Company. $1.50. 


OT for a long time has a book 
of verse touched us so nearly 
as ‘‘Wild Pasture Pine,"’ by 

the 70-year-old farmer-poet, W. W. 
Christman. Mr. Christman may not 
like this, for really he is a young 
man of 69. But farmer he is, and 
has been from youth up; and a poet 
by natural right. The same right of 
nature that made Burns a poet, and 
Wordsworth, and, in our day, A. E. 
Housman. 

Not that we are placing Mr. 
Christman, either in his vision or 
his attainments, with the trio men- 
tioned; nor would he expect us to, 
or desire it. Mr. Christman, we are 
sure, would not say that either his 
vision or his poetic attainment war- 
ranted such inclusion. But there is 
fundamental kinship. This reviewer 
finds in the verses of this up-State 
farmer the same animating spirit, 
the same affectionate understand- 


“Winter Evening Walk,” 





ing of nature, a not dissimilar read- 
ing of life. 

We should like to quote all of “A 
for its 
touch of that ‘“‘Shropshire Lad,” all 
of whose poems are included in two 
books, either of which is much 
fuller than ‘“‘Wild Pasture Pine.” 
But we shall content ourselves with 
the two closing stanzas: 


Button your coat up _ closer, 
brother, 

We often used to come this way 

When the new moon was like a 
feather 

Plucked from the wing of day. 


In the good days when we were 
younger, 

These woodside walks were meat 
and drink 

To thoughtful men who thirst 
and hunger 

And whom it hurts to think. 

And we'd like to quote all of 

“The Forsaken Homestead,” for 

the poem has the wistfulness of 

Swinburne’s immortal ‘‘A Forsaken 


Garden’’ — immortal for the magic 

of its lines—without the artificiality 

of Swinburne. Does not Mr. Christ- 

man, lacking the virtuosity of his 

English predecessor, in his home- 

spun verse, bring us perhaps to a 

keener sense of forsakenness and 

past joys? 

* * * We tilled it years, and then 
the West land beckoned 

And men forsook the sour soil of 
the East 

For the sweet prairies, fertile, 
‘wide and fecund, 

And saw their wealth increased. 


Only the hard, curved root re- 
mains, a scabbard : 

That long survives the tree that 
thrust the blade, 

And this is soil and sod where 


men have labored 
That weeds and trees invade. * * * 
In “Wild Pasture Pine” there is 


not merely something to be enjoyed 
but also a genuine contribution to 








American verse. P.. 


around their necks, Johnson sang 
in return for cigarettes. His com- 
panions reproved him because they 
thought the act undignified. 

The evil smells, the vermin, the 

profound interest in food, which 
was particularly lively when the 
bandits brought in a pig or when 
they left the prisoners the more 
European (and from the Chinese 
point of view the more nasty) of 
the delicacies which were sent in 
from outside, the monotony of 
reeds and mud, the aspect of the 
Chinese farms and towns through 
which the prisoners were led when 
a hot pursuit forced the bandits out 
of their junks—all are made vivid 
simply because Johnson set down 
day by day everything that im- 
pinged violently on his conscious- 
ness. 
The action is simple and swift, as 
in the account of the original cap- 
ture, of the hijacking, and of the 
fight with pursuing troops.. Mr. 
Johnson carries no excess verbal 
luggage; he keeps to an economy 
of means which must have been 
originally forced upon him by the 
difficulties of his diary-keeping. He 
has a kind of desperate humor, as 
when he quarrels with Hargrave 
over the propriety of his (John- 
son’s) pulling Hargrave’s nose in 
order to divert some Chinaman 
who was pulling Johnson's nose. 

He writes: ‘‘The iice are walking 
out in couples and making love.’’ 
He finds the picture of the Chinese 
girl on a package of cigarettes very 
beautiful, and goes on: ‘It’s a pity 
she adorns such trash. It’s odd to 
see her fresh complexion in this 
bug-ridden junk. My God! she’d 
be lousy if she was here in the 
flesh."’ 

The three men are ran- 
somed, which is a fine thing not 
only for the British merchant ma- 
rine but for those who like to know 
how clean and unimpeded narrative 
can sometimes be in the hands of a 
naturally non-literary man. Mr. 
Johnson probably doesn’t want to 
gather any more such material, but 
from the reader’s point of view his 

was worth all it cost, 
including the ransom. 
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“The Advance Guard of the Cossacks.” 
From a Drawing by Georges Scott in “L’Album de la Guerre.” (L’Ilustration. ) 


AND QUIET FLOWS THE DON. 
By Mikhail Sholokhov. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by 
Stephen Garry. 155 pp. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. $3. 

By ALEXANDER NAZAROFF 


T is but natural for one to open 
“And Quiet Flows the Don,” by 
] Mikhail Sholokhov, with great 
expectations. It has sold more 
than 1,000,000 copies in Russia and 
Soviet critics have praised it to 
the skies (this in a country where 
libraries buy books and critics form 
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their judgment by order of the rul- 
ing party, where even decidedly inept 
works often have enjoyed such suc- 
cess). What, however, matters much 
more, is that, during these last two 
years, it also has acquired a wide 
European fame. It has appeared in 
England, Germany, France, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway and Hol- 
land and’ has won a considerable 
success in some of these countries. 

Nor will the reading of this huge 





volume deceive one’s expectations. 
To compare ‘“‘And Quiet Flows the 


A Russian Novel of Great Scope 


“And Quiet Flows the Don” Is One of the Best and Most Significant 
Stories of Events in the Soviet Union 


Don” with “‘War and Peace,”’ as 
Maxim Gorky has done, is, of 
course, a gross exaggeration. Let 
it be stated, however, that although 
Sholokhov in no way (except for 
the length of his work) is a Tol- 
stoy, he undeniably is a genuine 
artist; that this is one of the best 
and most significant novels dealing 
with the present, or recent, events 
which have appeared in the Soviet 
Union; and that, alongside of cer- 
tain shortcomings, it possesses 
solid and substantial literary quali- 
ties. ‘ 

If the present reviewer were to 
choose between Gorky’s recent 
three-volume work (‘‘Bystander,’’ 
“The Magnet” and ‘Other Fires’’) 
and the book hereunder reviewed, 
he unhesitatingly would give his 
preference to the latter. 

The collective hero of ‘‘And Quiet 
Flows the Don’’ are the Don Cos- 
sacks — those cossacks who, in old 
Russia, formed a peculiar and color- 


-ful world of their own. The novel is 


presented in the form of a histori- 
cal panorama very wide in scope 
and range. There are about sixty 
characters in it; most of them are 
simple Cossack farmers, men, wo- 
men, octogenarians and youths, 
groped in several families and liv- 
ing in the village of Tatarskaya on 
the banks of the Don. But Sholo- 
khov’s portrait gallery includes also 
a variety of other types, from List- 
nitzky, the old, stern, sturdy and 
wealthy Cossack nobleman, or a 
girl revolutionist to generals of the 
Imperial Russian Army. 

The loves, brutal quarrels, agri- 
cultural pursuits and picturesque 
village meetings of the inhabitants 
of Tatarskaya in the years of peace; 
the fates of its sons in the Cossack 
regiments during the World War; 
and, finally, the turmoil into which 
the revolution of 1917 plunged the 








Cossacks—such, in brief, are the 
contents of this Cossack ‘‘Forsyte 
Saga.’’ As, however, the action 
switches from the banks of the Don 
to the Galician battlefields, to 
Petersburg or Moscow, the scope of 
Sholokhov’s novel broadens still 
further; at places, outgrowing the 
‘frame of a ‘“‘local’’ Cossack pano- 
rama, it transforms itself into a 
panorama of all Russia. 

Although the American publish- 
ers do not tell it, the 755 pages 
of the present volume (which com- 
prise volumes I and II of the Rus- 
sian original) form only the first 
half of Sholokhov’s work, It ends 
with the first months of 1918, in 





Mikhail Sholokhov. 


the midst of the civil war; the 
fates of most of the characters in- 
troduced by the author to the read- 
er are not brought in it to their 
conclusion. 

In Russian, the third volume 





carrying the story to the final vic- 





tory of the Soviets (in 1920)—to 
that victory after which much of 
the ‘“‘countef-revolutionary’’ Don 
Province lay in ruins—now is extant. 
Finally, it is known that Sholokhov 
intends (or, at least, intended) to 
conclude his work with the descrip- 
tion of the recent ‘‘collectivization 
campaign’’ in the Cossack lands 
and of the dramatically stubborn, 
but unsuccessful resistance with 
which the Cossacks greeted it. 
Thus, the enormous work is to be 
brought up to our day; it is, how- 
ever, not known whether the au- 
thor will carry out his original 
plan and, if so, when. 

Although pure Russians by blood 
and Greek Catholics (or Old Be- 
lievers) by religion, the Cossacks 
(not only the Don, but also the 
Terek, Orenburg and various other 
Cossacks) differed as it is known 
in many ways from ordinary Rus- 
sian peasants at whom they used 
to look not without contempt. 

Their romantic historical’ past 
(they were the descendants of Rus- 
sian ‘frontier men’’: fleeing from 
justice or taxes, their unruly an- 
cestors had settled in the sixteenth 
century beyond the borders of the 
then small. Moscow Czardom and 
lived there in independent communi- 
ties, constantly fighting against 
Russia’s neighbors; it was only in 
the eighteenth century that they 
were reabsorbed into Russia); 
their warlike training and habits 
(they enjoyed a broad administra- 
tive autonomy, but were all bound 
by military service in special Cos- 
sack regiments); and, finally, their 
wealth in land and the fact that 
they never have known serfdom— 
all that had worked out a peculiar 
Cossack type, daring, strong, bru- 
tal, often rascally, always indepen- 


(Continued on Page 14) 





“Red Macaw’”’ 


RED MACAW. By Phoebe Hag- 
gard. 384 pp. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

HIS is a historical novel of 
Negro slavery in Brazil, 
where slavery remained an 
institution until 1888 and em- 
braced approximately one-sixth of 
the entire population. Superficially, 
the story would seem to be a chain 
of episodes clustered about a series 
of dates from the year 1800 to the 
year 1900. Thus, 100 years in the 
story of Brazilian Negro slavery 
and its aftermath are covered. But 

Mrs. Haggard has given her book a 

unity. She has molded her mate- 

rial in dramatic form and provided 

a protagonist. 

The real protagonist is the band 
of Africans that the brothers Fer- 
nandez purchased for the great 
new plantation they hoped to carve 
out of the semi-tropical wilderness— 
they and their descendants through 
three generations. At its best her 
novel is the story of these black 
folk in the mass as they live, labor, 
’ guffer, bear and rear their succes- 
sors, and die. But two figures live 
through the entire century. Arara, 
the red macaw, a species of fierce 
parrot-like talking bird, reputed to 
have a life span of 100 years, speak- 
ing far too fluently, sees all and 
knows all. And Philomena, who 
back in 1820 defies the advances of 
José Fernandez, her master, dies, 
an aged crone at the turn of the 
new century. 

Through most of the book the 
dominating, sadistic, violent, men- 
tally diseased José Fernandez rules 
the lives of these slave workers. 
Mrs. Haggard has deliberately 
taken an extreme case rather than 
a typical one. The point is that in 
‘a slave society there are always 
many extreme cases and life for 
the black people, who created by 
their labor the plantation and the 








wealth of José Fernandez, was a 
long-drawn-out torture. 

Mrs. Haggard has been realistic, 
fearless and convincing in her treat- 
ment of cruelty, torture, misery 
and psychopathic sadism. Her de- 
scriptions of the labor and suffer- 
ings are admirable, restrained but 
powerful. She has lived in Brazil 
for fifteen years and has behind 
her historical researches the advan- 
tages of knowing the people and 
their language intimately. But 
“Red Macaw’ cannot be classed 
with the great novels of human 
bondage. Mrs. Haggard weakens 
her grand theme by little stories, 
particularly those dealing with 
Philomena, which seem out of key. 

She gives us far too much of the 
red macaw whose cuteness and 
cleverness and exaggerated human- 
like understanding drag her story 
down to the level of popular femi- 
nine fiction. The faults seem to be 
borrowed, reminiscent of too many 
popular novels laid in an exotic 
background, indicative of a failure 
to forge her own style, method, 
technique and impress them on her 
material throughout. 

But this is a first novel. And 
there are fine, clean hard passages 
in it. Its author. does not shrink 
from the reality that grows out of 
the cruelty and degradation fostered 
by irresponsible and arbitrary per- 
sonal power exercised over human 
lives. The story of the slave ships; 
the passages dealing with labor 
under the whiplashes of the over- 
seers; the unadorned and unsensa- 
tional descriptions of a brutality 
that was a commonplace on the 
Fernandez plantation; the moral 
degradation that ensued; the chaos 
and bewilderment that followed 
upon emancipation—these elements 
of the story are handled with 
honesty and conviction. 

It is apparent that Mrs. Haggard 





has expended great pains in assem- 


bling her material, in creating her 
realistic background. One hopes 
that she will continue to write of 
Brazil and of its colored popula- 
tion—past or present. But her next 
nove] should be purged of triflings, 
of the method which calls for bal- 
ancing passages of gripping real- 
ity with sentimental interludes. 
Frep T. MarsH. 


London Neighbors 


DESIGN FOR A STAIRCASE. By 
Guy Pocock. 309 pp. New York: 
BE. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. $2.50. 
IGHT families lived on the same 
Hi, dukes of « tleek of tela a 
London suburb. Though the 
men saw each other on their daily 
trips to the city and their wives 
eyed one another covertly at the 
neighborhood grocer’s, their well- 
bred Britons’ sense of good form 
kept them strangers. 

Lacking proper introductions only 
an act of God could induce these 
nice people to exchange a pleasant 
word. Smelling smoke in the hall 
one night, 17-year-old Barry Gregg 
turned in a fire alarm. The ten- 
ants, fluttering about halls and 
stairways while firemen extin- 
guished the blaze in the Dudley 
Nixon flat, suddenly discovered 
that without any introductions they 
were actually speaking to each 
other! For months Barry had longed 
to talk with Evelyn Bowley, and 
now it had happened! 

A few days after the event the 
Nixons invited every one on the 
stair to an evening party in ap- 
preciation for neighborly kind- 
nesses; so acquaintances that had 
budded the night of the fire began 
to ripen toward friendship. The 
ensuing incidents and episodes sup- 
ply ample opportunity for charac- 
ter delineations, and in these, rather 
than in the working out of plot, 
we perceive the underlying thought. 


and Other Recent Works 


Why, Mr. Pocock seems to ask, 
do people suffer from loneliness, 
the gnawing cafard of boredom? 
Because they either cannot or will 
not make persistent efforts to 
achieve relations of human fellow- 
ship; the spiritual barriers that 
surround them are generally of 
their own building. : 

Though the romance of yo 
love running through the narrative 
has considerable charm, the main 
interest lies in the interaction of 
other, more mature personalities. 
The reader is more concerned about 
the insidi hinations of Miss 
Piecraft and Miss Gillis and the 
fate of Mrs. Nixon (a brilliant in- 
ebriate) than in the dénouement 
of an adol t passi And what 
about that nice young couple, the 
Deverettes, with a baby in the 
offing—will they survive the de- 
pression? Will the vulgar 








1 specula- 
tor, Pottenger, ruin dear old Colo- 


nel Power, who has no more finan- 
cial sense.than a child? 

Here is a slice of English middle- 
class life, a novel full of humor, 
pathos and true sentiment, which 
should please the wide circle of 
readers who like nice books about 
nice people. Drake De Kar. 


Young Vagrants 
THERE SHALL BE LAUGHTER. 
By Asa Bordages. 270 pp. New 
York: William Godwin, Inc. $2. 
R. BORDAGES has written a 
novel about America’s young- 
est class of vagrants— the 
boys (and girls, too) who, while still 
in their teens, are forced to take to 
} the road because they have no jobs, 
no homes, and seemingly no pros- 
pects. According to the Department 
of Labor, at one time 200,000 of 
these youngsters were wandering 
about the country, and today as 
well there must be a very large 





number. 





of Fiction 


Mr. Bordages has dealt with half 
a dozen. He has dealt in detail with 
three, two boys and a girl dressed 
up as a boy. In the case of these 
three he has done more than report 
the average happenings of vagrant 
life: he has given each a story and 
made each the protagonist of a plot. 
In other words, he has fitted them 
into a novel. 

Two of these three, John and the 
girl dressed up like a boy — whose 
name is Blackie—take their chances 
together. The girl has taken to the 
road in sheer desperation. She fas- 
tens herself on John at the begin- 
ning and they become lovers. They 
plan for the future and make a slow 
trek to New York, where he is hope- 
ful of getting a job. 

But when they get there he 
tramps the streets in vain and they 
live in a makeshift shack in a hobo 
town. Blackie is going to have « 
baby and John, feeling he must find 
some money, goes off to a mill town 
to try to get a job as a strike-break- 
er. But he can’t even do that, and 
riding the blinds back to Brooklyn 
he falls off and is killed. 

Mr. Bordages’s other main char- 
acter is a kid called Whitey, whose 
father had been killed by cops 
while he was picketing during a 
strike. Bitter and disillusioned, 
Whitey has turned vagrant, with 
the desire to be a hard guy; he sees 
no justice in life and no chances of 
success except through crime. .He 
bums a ride off a man who carries 
a revolver, and to gain the revolver 
is forced to kill its owner. 

There are false touches, of course, 
which simply prove that Mr. Bor- 
Gages has much to learn as a 
writer; and the kids themselves are 
a little too ‘‘nice."’ But when you 
have discounted the pathos of their 
situation there still remains the in- 
dignity and the hopelessness, and 
that, it seems to me, does exist. 

As for Whitey’s career, it is made 
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exciting rather than real. Its so- 
ciological significance is one thing, 
and the course it follows is an- 
other. You remind yourself that 
Whitey is a victim of society rather 
than deeply feel he is: He falls too 
quickly into line and his deeds 
are rily spect In 
Whitey’s case, the author seems 
too anxious to write a good hard- 
boiled thriller, so that Whitey him- 
self turns out to be the victim, not 
of society, but of conflicting inten- 
tions on Mr. Bordage’s part. 

But for all that the book sounds, 
at intervals, a powerful note. It 
is not really a good book, nor is it 
—regarded from the opposite angle 
—an altogether good or trustworthy 
document. But it never seems faked 
and it seems always, even when it 
fumbles or goes off-key, alive. It 
is a protest that does not seem 
yoked to propaganda in the nar- 
rewer sense, for it brings you face 
to face with more than poverty. 

Here, indeed, you see squarely the 
ignorance, the helplessness, the 
lack of orientation that a terrible 
depression has visited upon mere 
youngsters; and you want, for the 
most natural reasons in the world, 


lar. 





to throw them a lifeline, to offer? 


them a way out. 
Louis KRoNENBERGER. 


Sweepstakes Winner 


RIVERS GLIDE ON. By A. Ham- 
ilton Gibbs. 344 pp. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 

IVERS GLIDE ON,” like ‘‘The 
Postman Always Rings Twice,” 
is one of those titles which 

sound well, but have little direct 
connection with the content of the 
romance in question. The present 
tale opens with its middle-aged hero 
standing on the bank of the Thames 
at Putney contemplating the river, 
aware that his wife will be cross 
if he is late for dinner, but reluc- 
tant to return to his drab and un- 

ial h hold. It ends, after 
sundry surprising adventures, with 
the hero standing once more on the 
river bank at the same spot, con- 
sidering that he has no choice but 
to return home, and that Gwen will 
fuss if he is late. In the mean- 
time, the river indisputably has 
glided on. 

It seemed to George Hibberd, on 
the threshhold of middle-age, that 
all the things he had wanted from 
life had somehow escaped him. 
When young, he had cherished am- 
bitions like other youths; he, had 
wanted to travel and see the far 
corners of the earth. But marriage 
and the responsibility for his chil- 
dren had tied him to his job, and 
he had gradually and uncomplain- 
ingly settled into his groove. He 
had wanted to be a companion to 
his wife, but discovered before long 
that there was no real spiritual kin- 
ship between them. He had wanted 
to be a friend to his children, but 
the two elder ones had repelled his 
attempts to share their..interests, 
and by the time the two younger 
ones were growing up, he had 
grown pretty thoroughly discour- 





This is the opening motif of Mr. 
Gibbs’s romance, and to this point 
it closely resembles some scores of 
other novels. However, color and 
variety come into George Hibberd’s 
life from an unexpected quarter. 
He wins the Irish Sweepstakes and 
finds himself in possession of a 
fortune. Half the money he in- 
vests in bonds, which he places in 
his wife’s name, and with the other 
half he sets out to see the world, 
taking with him his younger daugh- 
ter Ruth. His two elder children 
have their own work, and Michael, 
the younger boy, is immersed in 
making model airplanes. But there 
is still time, he feels, to find affec- 
tionate comradeship with Ruth, 
who is an open-hearted and un- 
spoiled youngster. 

After a luxurious Winter in Italy, 
sightseeing with Ruth and indulg- 
ing himself in mild romantic fancies 
about his new-found friend, Mrs. 
Bramshaw, George finds it neces- 
sary to return to England in re- 
sponse to an anxious letter from 
his wife. The family is in sad 
straits. Sylvia has allowed herself 
to be seduced by a worthless young 
rounder, and Michael has run off 


and enlisted in the Air Force. Hu- 
bert, who had been a clerk on the 
Stock Exchange, has wheedled out 
of his mother her share of the win- 
nings and has lost it in wild specu- 
lation. In addition to this, he has 
run so deeply into debt that most 
of George’s share will be necessary 
to save him from bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings and a possible prison sen- 
tence. 


George Hibberd’s reaction to this 
series of crises forms the climax of 
the story. Altogether, ‘‘Rivers 
Glide On” is a rather trite tale, re- 
markable neither for style nor for 
characterization. It will appeal 
most strongly to those readers who 
like their sentimentality undiluted. 


Up In the Air 


MISALLIANCE. By Wilbur Faw- 
ley. 308 pp. New York: The 
Macaulay Company. $2. 
VIATORS have a peculiar fas- 

cination for women, according 

to Mr, Fawley. Some of the 
handsome ones have a sweetheart 
in every airport. There is some sort 
of organization of their feminine 
admirers called ‘‘pilot’s pals.’’ Even 
haughty Long Island heiresses find 
their charm irresistible. Don Cam- 
eron, sun-bronzed hero of the air, 
post-war period, had known many 
light-o’-loves, but he fell genuinely 
in love with Ronny Thaxton, the 
aristocratic daughter of a million- 
aire. For her part, Ronny adored 

Don the moment she saw him in his 

well-worn flying clothes, applying 

to her rich father for a job. In spite 
of her snobbishness, she made up 
her mind she would marry him. 
‘“‘Misalliance’” is the story of 
Ronny’s high-handed wooing and of 





the difficulties encountered in her 
marriage to Don. Plenty of excite- 
ment is staged. Harly in the story 
Don has a wild battle in the air 
with sky bandits. At the end there 
is a sensational air rescue. Through- 
out the story Ronny is stirred by 
jealousy because romantic women 
from Don’s amorous past persist in 
laying ‘siege to that faithful hus- 
band’s heart. But business and love 
affairs finally reach a blissfully suc- 
cessful conclusion for the deserving 
hero. 

The setting in Long Island’s most 





Virginia Faulkner, paren of “Friends 
and Romans.” 
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aristocratic circles doesn’t have an 
authentic color. But the author is 
out to tell a story of thrills and 
sensational romance, so that action 
rather than plausibility or finish is 
his long suit. 


An Italian Comedy 


FRIENDS AND ROMANS. By Vir- 
ginia Faulkner. 254 pp. New 
York: Simon & Schuster. $2. 

SUALLY it is more irritating 
than not to find a book de- 
scribed in a subtitle, as this 
one is, “‘a comico-romantic novel.” 

In this instance, however, the de- 

scription happens to be apposite. 

Miss Faulkner’s little opus is not 

only romantic, in an agreeably light 

and somewhat irreverent manner, 
but it is also decidedly and refresh- 
ingly “comico.” 

The dialogue, though it has a gen- 
uine sparkle, may be thought rath- 
er too conscientiously epigrammatic 
to convey any illusion of reality; 
and Miss Faulkner is sometimes to 
be suspected of dragging in by the 
heels a slightly improper anecdote 
which does little or nothing to ad- 
vance her story. But these are 
minor criticisms of a novel whose 
chief mission, after all, is to amuse. 

The epigrams are moderately suc- 
cessful, and the improper an- 
ecdotes, for the most part, have 
the great merit of being fresh and 
funny. 

The central figure of this ro- 
mance is Mme. Marie Manfred, a 
celebrated concert pianist with no 
artistic worlds left to conquér, a 
woman of whom it had been said 
that ‘‘although many knew her in- 
timately, few knew her well.” At 





the moment, having completed a 





When People Lived on London Bridge 


LONDON BRIDGE I8 FALLING. 
By Philip Lindsay. 389 pp. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 
NLY those acquainted, inti- 

mately, with the history of 
medieval England will appre- 

ciate to the fullest extent the merits 
of this almost monumental ro- 
mance, which Philip Lindsay says 
he “‘scarcely dare * * * call* * * a 
novel; rather i§ it a ‘Street Scene’ 
of the mid-fifteenth century.”’ His 
chief care has been, he tells us, ‘‘to 
be exact, both in historical and an- 
tiquarian particulars.’’ His people 
may, he adds, ‘‘seem often crude 
and brutal,’’ but, in deference to 
modern squeamishness, he has 
toned them down enormously. 

The reviewer, while agreeing 
whole-heartedly with this apologia, 
cannot help wondering whether the 
author might not well have given 
his joyousness full rein. The Eng- 
land of which he writes was hardly 
more restrained and fettered, as to 
manners and morals. than was 
Chaucer’s England; but, 
in many ways, particularly 
in its naturalness, it is clos- 
er to the twentieth century 
than was the England of 
Thackeray and Dickens. 
The book, however, in its 
unexpurgated form—as, for 
instance, the author un- 
doubtedly conceived it— 
would, possibly, have taken 
a year or two to pass the 
censor. What is given us 
is a drama of medieval 
London meticulously cor- 
rect in detail of costume, 
of’ manners, of customs 
and of historical fact but 
with the raciness of Chau- 
cer’s raciest tales left out. 
The Prioress would have 
approved it; but it would 
have driven the Wife of 
Bath to even more than 
her usual profanity. 

Mr. Lindsay invariably 
chooses a subject that is in 
itself so essentially dra- 
matic that no straining of 
accuracy is necessary for — 
its presentation- in the 
form of romance or novel. 
Because Tudor England 
needed so little introduc- 
tion to modern readers the 
antiquarian interest of 
“Here Comes the King” 
was entirely subordinate to 





the human tragedy; where- 








as the case was reversed in drama- 
tizing the story of the bridge that 
lasted for well over six centuries, 
housed so many generations of the 
English ‘‘commons’’ and was 80 
sharply connected with the history 
of the nation. and, above all, with 
the continuous fight for freedom 
waged by the people against autoc- 
racy, corruption and privilege. 

For his special moment in the 
bridge’s story the writer selected 
those midsummer months of 1450 
that saw Jack Cade’s gallant but 
abortive attempt to curtail the 
power of Queen Margaret, wife of 
the saintly but feeble-witted Henry 
VI. Southwark, where Cade’s army 
was encamped, was at one end of 
the bridge, London at the other. 
Between were the shops—130 or so 
in number—and the church, built, 
to all appearances precariously, 
over the flooding Thames. 

There are no less than forty-six 
characters to whom prominence is 
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given. Of these only two do not 
live on the bridge; Cade and Mat- 
thew Gough, Lieutenant of the 
‘Tower, who was put in charge of 
the force sent against the rebels. 
The rest, all of whom are fictional, 
belong to the eleven houses repre- 
sented in the book. In most of 
these there are a tradesman, his 
wife and family and an apprentice. 
In three there are widows. Some of 
the apprentices are girls, and in 
several of the houses there are 
maid-servants, treated, more or 
less, as equals by their employers, 
The loves and the family affairs 
of all these people—who form a 
miniature town in themselves—are 
dealt with fully. The apprentice 
youths have-entanglements with the 
giris of the bridge and the conse- 
quences are, frequently, tragic. 
Jane Piel, the heroine—who could 
give points to the most sophisti- 
cated of modern beauties, for she 
plucks completely not only her eye- 
brows but her lashes—has 
three of the men at logger- 
heads about her; a libidi- 
nous widow is brutally 
murdered; a miserly gold- 
smith is helped out of life 
—and into the Thames—by 
the wife he has repeatedly 
ill-used. Andrew Picard, 
Cade’s secret agent,- for- 
gets honor and soldiering 
in the arms of the amor- 
ous but deceitful Jane, who 
dies, horribly, with him in 
the flames when the bridge 
is fired during the fighting. 
The many and varied his- 
tories which Mr. Lindsay 
has elected to reveal to us 


excuse’’—to acquaint his 


writer is soaked in his sub- 
ject and the book is a fine, 


than to the emotions is the 
result of its s perhaps undue 
eness; but it 





pation. 
Jane Spence SouTHRON. 





successful concert season and bro- 
ken with her current lover, Marie 
had retired to a rented Italian villa 
to indulge a fit of temperament. — 
She was thoroughly fed up with 
both men and pianos, and did not 
care if she never again struck a 
responsive note from either.. Her — 
solitude, like that of most. celebri- 
ties, was incomplete. The neigh- 


Mrs. Hamilton Cotter Frewitt, and 
Tavo, a noble gigolo and one of 
Marie’s old friends. 

In addition to occasional incur- 
sions upon her privacy from this 
source, two further events dis- 
turbed Marie’s retirement. One was 
the publication of a scandalous 
biography written by one of her 
former lovers, depicting her as 
“the gaudy Calliope.’’ The other 
was an electric encounter with an 
exceedingly handsome and impor- 
tant Italian gentleman, one of Mus- 
solini’s many left hands, Ricardo 
dei Retti. Aside from the fact that 
the publication of the biography 
angered her, Mme. Manfred re- 
gretted that the author nadi't 
waited a little. She was sure that 
Ricardo would have provided its 
most important chapter—and pe 
haps its last. 

For this time she conceived her- 
self to be really in love. Ricardo 
was dignified and dangerous and 
domineering—and perhaps a trifle 
lacking in a sense of humor. He 
lusted after political power, and his 
only regret was that he had not 
lived during the Renaissance, when 
politics was an even more interest- 
ing pursuit than in modern Italy. 
As for Marie herself, Ricardo val- 
ued her as a woman, and not at 
all as an artist. He had. never 
heard her play, and didn’t want to. 
Before long he suggested with 
some fervor that she abandon her 
career as a pianist in order to de- 
vote all her time to him. 

This crisis in Marie’s career, 
which comes at an interesting psy- 
chological moment, has been worked 
out by Miss Faulkner with admira- 
ble discretion and no little wit. 
When this widely advertised wo- 
man comes to choose between her 
two necessities, an audience and a 
lover, either choice is bound to be 
the wrong one. However, she finds 
an alternative which is not without 
a diverting element of surprise. 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of “Friends and Romans” 
is the youth of its author, who is, 
according to her publishers, just 21 _ 
years old. 


Nice People 
a LIKE THAT. By Elizabeth 


244 pp. New York: 
GC. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


CARFRAE writes in a 

M ‘tisece, pleasing style. about 
nice people. She likes to 
show how romance raises its lovely 
head in the most unlikely places. 
For contrast, she includes a few 





“Life’s Like That,” 
cording to this simple formula, is a 
modestly entertaining story. 
Dorinda Bragwin, at first blush, 
seems a most unlikely subject for 


might have the child for her own. 
The two girls sailed for America 
and Dorinda was plunged into life 
in spite of herself. Shc planned to 


( Continued on Page 12) 
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Note—This Drawing Is Not Authoritative, but Is Founded Upon a Sketch by an Eye-Witness. From The Illustrated 


THE CASE FOR THE SEA SER- 
PENT. By Lieut. Commander 
R. T. Gould. Illustrated. 291 pp. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

By HENRY E. ARMSTRONG 

NLIKE Colonel T. H. Per- 
kins of Boston, who was not 
disposed to talk about the 
New England sea serpent, 
which he had seen with his own 
eyes, Lieutenant R. T. Gould, R.N., 
retired, stands out as the champion 
of the monster and produces abun- 
dant evidence that the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica was justified in 
saying: ‘“‘While, with very few ex- 
ceptions, all the so-called ‘sea ser- 
pents’ can be explained by refer- 
ence to some well-known animal 
or other natural object, there is 
still a residuum sufficient to pre- 
vent modern zoologists from deny- 
ing the possibility. that some such 
creature may after all exist.” 
Perhaps an expedition devoted to 

running down the sea serpent in 
the interest of science may cap- 
ture a specimen and silence the 
doubting Thomases, but until that is 
done the opinion of the world will 
divide in favor of its non-existence. 
If you have an open mind you will 
be impressed by the case which 
Lieutenant Gould offers; on the 
other hand, if you tie to tradition 
and let convention control your 
mind, you will continue to be a 
scoffer. ‘‘I, feel,” says the author, 
“that an apology, or at least an ex- 
planation, is necessary for a book 
dealing with such a ‘fo'’c’sle yarn’ 
as the sea serpent. My excuse 
must be, that I believe in the sea 
serpent,” and he adds: 

I have done what I can to ap- 
peal against a verdict of lon; 
standing, and I believe that su 
action is justified; but, if the ap- 
peal should be unsuccessful, this 
must be attributed to the inepti- 
tude of its advocate. . 
Unless Lieutenant Gould had had 

the support of scientific gentlemen 
like E. C. Boulenger, director of 
the Zoological Society’s aquarium, 
he would probably not have had 
the temerity to challenge the skep- 
tics to examine in cold blood the 
evidence he assembles. This is 
what Mr. Boulenger says: 

The yet unexplored areas of the 
ocean run into many hundreds of 
square miles, and it would be al- 
most surprising if the sea did not 
yield some hitherto unknown crea- 
ture of large size. I submit, 
therefore, that we should at least 
give the sea serpent the benefit 
of the doubt, and not condemn 
him along with all those who have 
testified to his existence. 
Lieutenant Gould has selected, to 

prove his case, thirty reports of sea 

serpents having been seen. If he 
had been an irresponsible investiga- 
tor he could have made the number 

a hundred or more. The details of 

each case have been verified ‘‘as 

far as possible.’’ In some instances 


drawings were made by witnesses, 
and these are included. 

It was originally the author’s plan 
to exclude all sea serpents seen be- 
fore 1800 A. D., but on considering 


London News, June 30, 1906. 


(1734) and Lorenz von Ferry (1746) 
was probably as good as the word 
of any mariner or explorer who 
came later, Lieutenant Gould ad- 
mitted them as observers. Ferry’s 
testimony appeared in the book of 
Erik Pontoppidan, Bishop of Ber- 
gen (1753), ‘‘who is more closely 
associated with the sea serpent 
than any other man who ever 
lived.’”’ This is not the note of 
mockery, be it understood. 

Hans Egede was a Norwegian pas- 
tor, a stamp of man not given to 
levity. While a missionary to 
Greenland and voyaging to Godt- 
haab; a settlement founded by him, 
he had this experience: 


Anno 1734, July. On the 6th ap- 
peared a very terrible sea mon- 
ster, which raised itself so high 
above the water that its head 
reached above our maintop. It 
had a long, sharp snout and 
blew like a whale, had broad, 
large flappers, and the body was, 
as it were, covered with a hard 
skin, and it was very wrinkled 
and uneven; moreover, on the 
lower part it was formed like a 
snake and, when it went under 
water again, it cast itself back- 
ward and in so doing it raised its 
tail above the water, a whole ship- 
length from its body. 


“No one,”’ says the author, ‘‘who| ° 
has even cursorily examined his} 


(Egede’s) books will deny that he 


was not only a zealous missionary, =f 


but also a keen observer and patient 
recorder of any new and striking 
facts (especially those of natura) 
history) which came under his no- 
tice.”’ 





Critics of his story have suggested 
that what Egede beheld was a 


whale, but he was familiar with 
many kinds of whales. In his 
“Description of Greenland’’ he fur- 
nishes excellent plates of the right 
whale, rorqual, killer, and narwhal. 
“It seems obvious,’’ remarks the 
Lieutenant Gould, ‘‘that a man so 
well acquainted with whales would 
not describe one of any species as 
a ‘very terrible sea monster,’ nor 
would he use such a misleading ex- 
pression as ‘it blew like a whale,’ 
if it actually were one.”’ 

Was what Egede saw a figment 
of the imagination? The author 
calls a witness by way of corrobora- 
tion, A. F. Mathews, a surveyor, 
who declared that a sea creature 
he sighted off East Cape, North 
Island (New Zealand) ‘‘would from 
time to time lift its head and part 
of its body to a great height per- 
pendicularly, and when in that 





position would turn its body round 


=" 





Se a ~~ 
The Daedalus’s Sea Serpent. 
From The IlWustrated London News, Oct. 28, 1848. 
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Lieutenant Gould, Who Is a Champion of the 


in a most peculiar manner, dis- 
playing a black back, white belly 
and two armliet appendages of 
great length, which appeared to 
dangle about like a broken limb on 
a human being.”’ 

Lorenz von Ferry’s sea monster 
was reported in Pontopiddan’s ‘‘Nat- 
ural History of Norway’’ (1764). 
Ferry was Pilot-General at Bergen. 
Originally he was not a believer in 
the sea serpent, protesting that 
stories of it were legendary. But on 
a voyage in the latter part of 
August, 1746, from Trundheim to 
Molde, he had good cause to change 
his mind. He not only saw a great 
unknown sea creature but fired a 
charge of shot at it. Thus he de- 
scribes it: 

The head of this sea serpent, 
which it held more than two feet 
above the surface of the water, 
resembled that of a horse. It was 
of grayish color and the mouth 
was quite black and very large. 
It had large black eyes and a long 
black mane, which hung down to 
the surface of the water. Besides 
the head and neck, we saw seven 
or eight folds or coils of this_ 
snake, which were very thick, 
and, as far as we could guess, 
there was a fathom’s distance 
between each fold. 

If this was a hoax, all of Ferry’s 
crew of ten were in it, for they ap- 
peared in court and took their oaths 
that the description was accurate. 
Lieutenant Gould points out that 
with regard to the ‘‘mane’’ of which 
Ferry speaks, the appendage ap- 
pears in other accounts of sea ser- 
pents, particularly in that of Cap- 
tain McQuhae of H. M. S. Daedalus. 








Business Management and Advertising 


MODERN ADVERTISING MAKES 
MONEY! By Kenneth M. Goode. 
203 pp. New York: Harper &@ 
Brothers. $2.75. 

ENNETH M. GOODE takes 
great pleasure, which his 
readers will share with him, 
since he is always entertaining in 
the way he does it, in racing about 
through the advertising field and 
sticking a little explosive here and 
there under accepted principles of 
advertising, throwing a crackling 
firecracker into a powder bin of 
popular ideas on the subject and 
shooting the toes off people who 
spend money on advertising with- 
out knowing what they are about. 
Mr. Goode, already well known to 
readers of advertising literature by 
several books on similar subjects, 
devotes this new work to the en- 
deavor to clarify and formulate for 
advertisers of all kinds and others 
interested in the subject the under- 
lying principles that control the ef- 
fectiveness of advertising. He main- 
tains that if these principles are 
understood and followed modern 
advertising will be highly profit- 

able. Using life insurance as an im- 

pressive example he declares that 

advertising should have an equally 
substantial foundation. 





that the veracity of Hans Egede 


“Actuarial tables of human con- 


duct,’’ he explains, ‘‘are all that 
advertising lacks to make its opera- 
tion as safe and profitable as life 
insurance. Insurance says,’’ he con- 
tinues, ‘‘‘People do things, the 
same things, with the regularity of 
ocean tides. I'll find out what they 
do and make them pay me.’’’ With 
this he contrasts the attitude which, 
“young and rash,’’ does not know 
and will not try to find out what 
people do or what they want and 
insists, Mr. Goode believes, on trying 
to make them want what it wants 
them to buy. 

In advertising and business man- 
agement, Mr. Goode holds, the 
starting point should be the custo- 
mer and what he wants, and the 
thinking of business, both produc- 
tion and selling, should be forward 
from that point. He calls this ‘‘the 
intelligent conservation of indivi- 
dual buyers’’ and sees in-it the 
foundation of the return of pros- 
perity and a principle closely allied 
with the essentials of the New Deal. 
He ‘‘ventures to guess that as fast 
as industrial executives awake 
enough to apply Mr. Roosevelt's 
modern outlook the nation will 
move safely away toward perma- 
nent economic improvement.”’ 





He thinks the’ technique of adver- 





tising has been much improved 
during the last four years, but that 
it has not yet ‘‘scratched the sur- 
face.”’ It must study consumers 
and discover the deep underlying 
trends of human conduct, what 
causes them and the desires for 
which they are responsible and 
guide itself in conformity with 
those trends. 

At considerable length he dis- 
cusses what he calls ‘‘the seven sis- 
ters of modern advertising,’’ name- 
ly, sympathy, simplicity, service, 
showmanship, soloism, sampling 
and stickativeness. And throughout 
the book he insists on service as the 
great essential of modern business 
and therefore a foundation princi- 
ple of modern advertising. 

Mr. Goode’s book is written with 
zest and breeziness and an enter- 
taining knack for the coining of 
pithy and pungent phrases. But it 
has a very serious and a very com- 
mendable purpose and in its extend- 
ed and vigorous discussions of the 
principles which its author thinks 
should base and guide all advertis- 
ing there is matter not only for the 
inspiring of much thought but also 
for some practical use among those 
who are responsible for the produc- 


Monster, Presents His Evidence 


Before dealing with the report of 
the Daedalus case the author takes 
up the New England sea serpent, 
which was seen near the harbor of 
Gloucester in 1817. The Linnaean 
Society of Boston had been so im- 
pressed by the statements of sev- 
eral persons who said that they had 
actually seen it under conditions 
favorable to exact observation that 
a committee was appointed to ob- 
tain their evidence. 

It was given under oath. Among 
those who answered the long list of 
questions compiled by the Linnaean 
Society were Amos Story, mariner; 
Solomon Allen, shipmaster; Mat- 
thew Gaffney, ship carpenter; Rob- 
ert Bragg, seaman of the schooner 
Laura; Sewall Toppan, master of 
the Laura; Captain Elkanah Fin- 
ney and Colonel T. H. Perkins of 
Boston. The last named had made_ 
voyages to the China Sea, was a 
citizen of known integrity and could 
not be suspected of conniving at 
a fraud. 

It is sufficient to give his testi- 
mony. He had visted Gloucester to 
“satisfy himself on the subject.’’ 
He was of an inquiring mind and a 
serious person. The creature he 
saw and examined through a tele- 
scope was of a chocolate color, long 
of body, had the vertical movement 
of a caterpillar and in the front 
part of its head carried a single 
horn of about twelve inches. It was 
visible for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. A great many people, some 
of whom had seen it before, were 
assembled round Colonel Parkins. 
This sea serpent seemed to have 
spent its Summer vacation in 
Gloucester and Long Island waters 
that year. 

Many depositions were made. In 
details there was general agree- 
ment. The Linnaean Society came 
to the conclusion that the existence 
of a marine animal of unknown spe- 
cies, with serpentine head and neck 
and about a hundred feet in length, 
had been established, Lieutenant 
Gould praises the scientific candor 
and courage of the society. Doubt- 
ers must explain away the credulity 
of Colonel Parkins. He was a ‘‘first 
citizen’’ and not easily taken in. 

Captain McQuhae was another 
man of solid parts and also not 
given to romancing. He was a re- 
sponsible naval officer in the serv- 
ice of Queen Victoria, who as a 
sovereign was not to be trifled with. 
The frigate Daedaius was on her 
Passage home from India and be- 
tween the Cape of Good Hope and 
St. Helena when the sea serpent ap- 
peared on her quarter and allowed 
itself to be viewed for twenty min- 
utes. Its head was held about four 
feet above the surface and some 
sixty feet of its body lay exposed. 

When the serpent extended its 
jaws “large jagged teeth’’ pro- 
truded. The Admiralty called for 
an official report, and it was made 
by Captain McQuhae. This extract 
shows that there had been plenty 
of time to scrutinize the unfamiliar 
apparition: 

The diameter of the serpent 
was about fifteen or sixteen 
inches behind the head, which 
was, without any doubt, that of 
a snake, and it was never, during 
the twenty minutes in sight of our 
glasses, once below the surface 
of the water; its color a dark 
brown, with yellowish white 

about the throat. It had no fins, 
but something like the mane of 
a horse, or rather a bunch of sca- 
weed, washed about its back. 

A drawing of the thing was sub- 
mitted. ‘‘This celebrated report is 
the locus classicus of the sea ser- 
pent,’’ says Lieutenant Gould. 
McQuhae’s description of it was as- 
sailed from many quarters, and 
scientists were caustic in their 


comments. The author reviews the 
criticisms and sums up: ‘I confess 








tion of advertising copy. 
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NY American erg e ee 
course, certain to secure at- 
tention in England if it has 
already been a best seller in 

the United States or if its author 
has a world-wide reputation. An 
“Anthony Adverse’ or a new novel 
by Sinclair Lewis runs no risk of 
being overlooked here. At the same 
time, an American book of good 
quality, even though it has made 
no great splash in its native coun- 
try and though its author does not 
bear a well-known name, does not 
on that account lack opportunities 
of winning the commendation of 
British literary critics. For ex- 
ample, Mary Ellen Chase’s ‘A 
Goodly Heritage,’ which has just 
appeared in an English edition, 
has been welcomed by highly ap- 
preciative reviews. 

The Birmingham Post describes it 
as altogether a very charming book, 
with passages in it that remind one 
again and again of ‘‘The Paston 
Letters.’ G. B. Stern says this 
autobiography is never gloomy, 
never dull and, furthermore, never 
even whimsical. It is written in a 
gentle-mannered spirit of positive 
grace and good-will, stealing over 
the spirit like silence after the 
road driil. Its author, suggests this 
critic, is probably not aware of how 
rare a thing is a grateful book. 

According to The Scotsman, which 
which heads its review ‘Spacious 
Days,’”’ Miss Chase’s memories 
make a delightful tapestry. She 
writes a graceful prose which has 
no lack of color and which gains 
flavor and individuality from its 
quiet humor. The Manchester Guar- 
dian calls it a charming and even 
fascinating narrative, which brings 
us in touch with a departed civili- 
zation much to be preferred to that 
which has superseded it. 

And in the opinion of The Morn- 
ing Post, a more humorous and 
original chronicle has not very often 
been written. The family of the 
writer is stuff for a little epic in 
itself and some of the other char- 
acters and their activities suggest 
that Maine bred a race of cheerful 
giants who put the later world to 
shame. 
- ses 

HE POSTMAN ALWAYS 

RINGS TWICE,” by James M. 

Cain, is a book of a very dif- 
ferent type, and it has had a varied 
reception. James Hilton notes with 
approval that it is short and also 
utterly indigenous. He describes it 
as a nearly perfect American conte, 
bare of every ornament and as ruth- 
less as the kind of life it portrays. 
According to The New Statesman, 
Mr. Cain has impressed English 
critics by writing prose as if he 
were talking round the chewed 
stump of a formidable cigar from 
the furthest corner of a grimly con- 
tracted mouth. The Daily Herald 
remarks that only an American 
writer could crowd so much pure 
savagery into so small a space, and 
The Birmingham Post goes so far 
as to declare that the book’s brutal 
crudity affects the mind with 
nausea. 

Clemence Dane defines a great 
novelist as one who has the power 
to create a world as real as our 
world and to people it with crea- 
tures so much alive that we get to 
know them and from our own 
knowledge can fill in gaps in the 
creator’s description. . . . Accord- 
ing to Compton Mackenzie there 
was never a time when so many 
rather good books of travel were 
being written and published and 
read, or when so few of them were 
more worthy of preservation than 
last month’s popular magazine. 

Poets, remarks G. W. Stonier, 
very rarely write autobiographies; 
they would as soon think of peeling 
an orange and then eating the peel. 
Edith Sitwell complains that 








Views of 
London 


social troubles—the woes of being 
invited or not being invited—seem 
to be at the back of many of the 
most prominent novels of the day. 


N Ivor Brown’s opinion the Vic- 
torian novelists, from Dick to 
Conan Doyle, were assisted by 
their artists in a manner that has 
no parallel today... . J. B. Priest- 
ley notes two faults in most Eng- 
lish novels of working-class life. 
One is that too often the authors 
are content to show their characters 
as mere victims of social injustice; 
the other, that the young man and 
the young woman who are the cen- 
tral figures are so solemnly bent 
upon self-improvement at any cost 
that they become insufferable prigs. 
The Times Literary Supplement 
has issued a twenty-eight page extra 











on recent Italian literature. s 
Basil Blackwell of Oxford has been 
elected President of the Associated 
Booksellers. . The presidents 
of the Publishers Association and 
the Associated Booksellers have 
jointly issued an invitation to an 
informal and unofficial conference 
of publishers and booksellers at 
Ripon Hall, near Oxford, from 
Sept. 7 to 10. The transactions will 
not be recorded and nothing said 
will be ‘‘used in evidence.”’ The 
chief subject of discussion will be 
“the new reading public,’’ which is 
now being tapped by’ various or- 
ganizations outside the bookselling 
trade. 

A London bookseller recently re- 
ceived inquiries for books explain 
ing (1) how to make a pair of glass 
eyes and (2) how to win a woman’s 
love. A customer in India, who 
signs himself ‘‘Yours § affection- 
ately,’’ writes to say that the books 
he ordered ‘‘have come to thy bosom 
with extreme raptures.”” 

At the request of Stella Benson’s 
husband, R. Ellis Roberts has un- 
dertaken to write her memoirs. 

Herssrt W. Horwi. 


San Simone Piccolo, Venice. 
Dry Point by Herman A. Webster, R. E. From “Fine Prints of the Year: 1933.” (Minton, Balch & Co.) 





Summertime Reading 
In Germany 


BEr.in. 

UMMERTIME, vacation time. 

- Who wants to delve into 

philosophy or politics at this 

time of the year? It is better 

simply to gaze at the blue skies, to 

rest in a shady wood, to ride or 

hike over the blooming countryside; 
beach chairs are trump. 

And as we lie in the beach chair 
we want a light little volume, de- 
void of problems and prettily bound, 
so that when we are finished with 
it we can pass it on to a friend. 
Men like to read detective stories 
in this weather, while the ladies 
find delight in ténder love stories 
or gay tales of children—which 
must not be confused with tales for 
children. And if the book is per- 
fumed with a trace of melancholy, 
80 much the better. 





A Study in Literary Forgeries 


( Continued from Page 2) 


heard of his wife’s ‘‘The Runaway. 
Slave” but assumed ahat the re- 
spectability of the publisher and 
printer guaranteed that ‘nothing 
surreptitious had been done.’”’ Curi- 
ously enough, he was not asked at 
that time (1888) about her ‘“Son- 
nets,’’ which were supposed to have 
been discovered in 1886. William 
Morris was even so credulous and 
good-natured as to inscribe a copy 
of his “Sir Galahad’’ thirty-two 
years after its date. 

The amount of research that went 
into the Carter and Pollard publica- 
tion may be perceived by noting a 
few of the authors’ achievements. 
They have succeeded in identifying 


the printer of most of the pam- 


phiets, namely, Richard Clay & 
Sons. They have proved that it is 
extremely likely that only one man 
could have perpetrated the forg- 
eries. They have traced the sale 
of quantities of the pamphlets to a 
dealer in the south of London, Her- 
bert H. Gorfin, and from him ob- 
tained a fairly comprehensive rec- 
ord of his source of supply. 

They have determined with the 
help of experts the nature of the 
paper and type used in England 
during the middle of the last cen- 
tury, from which there can be no 
doubt that many of these pam- 
phlets could not have been printed 
in the years listed on their title 
pages. They have shown how the 
forgeries were marketed, recon- 
structing the acquisitions of the 





British Museum and the numerous 
private and public sales at which 
the books occurred. 

Under the caption ‘‘Dossiers’’ they 
have published a new and devastat- 
ing kind of bibliography, namely, a 
record of the titles in question, 
with line-title collations, sizes and 
bindings, imprints if any, actual 
first appearances, authorities, loca- 
tion in important institutions, 
auction records and, finally, evi- 
dence which demolishes them com- 
pletely. Thirty of the titles are 
proved to be forgeries, about fifteen 
are highly -suspicious, and a’ few 
others are in doubt. What may be 
regarded as the sincerest form of 
flattery and eloquent testimony to 
the success of the original forgery 
is the disclosure that some one 
made a facsimile of one of the 
forgeries itself, the 1864 ‘Dead 
Love”’ of Swinburne. 

What are the final implications? 
Since so much that has been ac- 
cepted as genuine for forty years 
or more has now apparently been 
proved false, what is to prevent 
the reopening of questions concern- 
ing other books and pamphiets—a 
wholesale viewing with suspicion 
and alarm? Well, precisely noth- 
ing. If such astonishing conditions 
may be exposed, the search for other 
possibilities is inevitable. But let 
it come, and quickly, for it can only 
result in a healthier book market 
eventually. 

Meanwhile, collectors need not 
feel that their libraries are tum- 





bling down about their ears. The 
great majority of collected books, 
by their very nature, could not be 
open to suspicion. The activities 
described point to the work of one 
forger—uncannily skillful and re- 
sourceful, to be sure, but, after all, 
one solitary human being. 

There are limits to:one man’s 
energy and ingenuity. In a life- 
time he could not publish and 
market many more such books 
without early detection. And his 
operations were confined to books 
of a certain class and period. The 
difficulties in the way of his fabri- 
cating books of earlier date, say 
seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, on any scale, are such as to 
give pause to even the most en-, 
ergetic forger. For where could 
he obtain a sufficient supply of 
paper and the proper types? No; 
he wisely confined himself to his 
own period or a little earlier, but 
not wisely enough to escape the 
vigilance of Messrs. Carter and 
Pollard. 

In such competent hands modern 
bibliographical technique is becom 


I know of three books of this sort. 
Books of artistic merit, never 
lapsing Into silliness, entirely free 
of pointed morals; yet each in its 
own way describes a human life at 
a period of intense growth. 

e*e¢ 

ISTRESS OF MOODS” is the 
sobriquet given to Jo Lederer 
in Germany. An apt title. 
Her new little volume, too—‘Unter 
den Apfelbéumen,” published, like 
all her other books, by the Univer- 
sitas-Verlag, Berlin — derives its 
chief charm not from the action 
but from its atmosphere, the red- 
olence and touching splendor of 
youth, of expectation of real dife. 
Three little girls long for life, adorn 
it with all the magic of their imag- 
ination, and do not know that these 
vacation weeks represent the most 

beautiful part of their existence. 

The youngest—presumably Jo Le- 
derer herself—is still under 14, 
while her rather sentimental cousin 
is already 16; then there is 17-year- 
old Tinka, already mature enough 
to grasp whatever passing joys of- 
fer themselves—and immediately 
vanish. 


Very little happens. An itinerant 
troupe presents some plays at the 
“Griine Baum” and fills the entire 
sleepy little Austrian town with a 
thrill of excitement and a more 
vivid awareness of life. There is a 
Herr Sala, in personality and man- 
ners the superior of the others, who 
kindles the emotions of the three 
young girls to various degrees, ac- 
cording to their years. Only atmos- 
phere—but from this book breathes 
all of Summer, with its heat and 
sultriness and rainstorms, boredom 
and tears and disappointments. 

ees 


morously she describes the life of a 
huge swarm of children and their 
retinue of English and French gov- 
ernesses. Little Christiane’s youth 
runs true to the form prescribed for 
the daughters of the old nobility. 
After the freedom of country life, 
with its warm friendships with ani- 
mals, comes the convent school. 
More and more little Christiane 
develops into a clear-cut personality, 
with views of her own and with an 
independent way of expressing her’ 
thoughts. Sometimes her ideas are 
a bit precocious, and one gains the 





ing an increasingly strong safe- 
guard against deception. Further- 
more, the fact that this investiga- 
tion was carried out (so thoroughly 
and conscientiously) by booksellers 
themselves, speaks well for an 
honorable profession and redeems 
it in a certain sense from a charge 
of negligence or gullibility that its 
failure to recognize these frauds 


i jon that it is the grown wo- 
man who puts them into the child’s 
mouth. Then, again, many tender 
phases of the psychology of early 
youth are revealed here. 

And,- furthermore, Mechthild 
Lichnowsky affectionately portrays 
the carefree life of a class which 
already has become part of the past 
and which will never be restored in 
this charming form. 





earlier might seem to suggest. 


GaBRiELs ReEvurer. 
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A PREFACE TO ECONOMIC HIS8- 
TORY. By Huntly Macdonald 
Sinclair. 232 pp. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

HIS little book ought to be a 

real boon to those general 

readers who want to arrive 

at an understanding of eco- 
nomics, to get a clear view of what 
the science is and what its signifi- 
cance has been and is now to so- 
ciety—in colloquial phrase; to find 
out ‘“‘what it’s all about’’—but who, 
when. they plunge into the battle of 
the books over it, emerge rather 
badly worsted. 

Mr. Sinclair, who has been Assis- 
tant Professor of Economics and 
Commerce in Washington Univer- 
sity, has given here a rather un- 
usual view of the science, a bird’s- 
eye view from an altitude that en- 
ables him to see and present it, not 
as a body of doctrine over which its 
high priests are forever quarreling, 
a factor in civilization so important 
that it is a sort of entity in its own 
right, but rather as an inherent and 
essential element in man’s evolu- 
tion in civilization, a name for that 
collection of techniques and meth- 
ods by which he has satisfied his 
material needs and desires. 

Making the reader envisage it in 
this way and so realize that the 
science is almost as much a part 
of man as his skin, the author out- 
lines the story of its development 
from primeval man to the present 
day. 

The central thesis of the book, 
says Mr. Sinclair, is that if we want 
to understand the complicated pres- 
ent we must read and understand 
the story of the past, get hold in 
the past centuries of the threads 
of conduct and motive, of cause 
and effect that men wove into the 
fabric of its history, and follow 
their clear line down into our own 
day. It offers, he says ‘‘to intro- 
duce the beginner in the study of 
economics to the origins of our 
complicated economic system” and 
it also hopes, he adds, ‘‘to provide 
mooring posts for him who is tossed 
about on the seas of current eco- 
nomic discussion.”’ 

Mr. Sinclair divides his bird’s-eye 
view of economic history into three 
sections whose economies develop 
naturally from the political arid so- 
cial conditions of the centuries in 
which they prevail, and are gradu- 
ally transformed each from the one 
that went before. The first, the 
“self-sufficient economy,’ began 
with primitive man and had its 
roots in his need for food, shelter 
and clothing. 

Then, since he is writing a history 
of economics and not of civiliza- 
tion, the author passes over un- 
numbered centuries and turns his 
eyes upon the next phase of “‘self- 
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sufficient economy’’ that is impor- 
tant and distinctive for us, the 
manorial system of the middle ages 
and earlier, describing and explain- 
ing its origins, political functions, 
social] organization, economic bases, 
and other characteristics, and then 
goes on to the growth of towns and 
the rise of the craft guilds, treat- 
ing each of these developments in 
similar manner. 

This brings him to the decline and 
end of this phase of economic his- 
tory and the beginning of ‘‘national 
economy.’’ Here, again, he studies 
causes in political, social and eco- 
nomic conditions and portrays the 
rise of capitalism and of national 
interests. The third aspect, that of 
the ‘“‘international economy,” is 
characterized by the revolutionary 
changes accompanying it in agri- 
culture, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion and population. 

To each of these the author de- 
votes a chapter on similar lines of 
inquiry, explanation and exposition, 
aiming always to make clear the 
intimate causative relations be- 
tween these results and changing 
conditions and ideas. At the end 
of each of the three sections there 
is a chapter in which the form of 
economy with which it deals is dis- 
cussed and evaluated as a compo- 
nent part of the development of 
civilization. The reader emerges 
from the book with a new and 
more clearly illuminated under- 
standing of the nature and signifi- 
cance of economics. 


The Human Heart 


THAT HEART OF YOURS. By 
8. Calvin Smith. Mustrated. 212 
pp. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $2. 

R. SMITH is a specialist in dis- 

eases of the heart, and in 

this book, intended for popu- 
lar reading, he sets forth for the 
information, the warning and the 
reassurance of the layman who is 
fearful about the condition of his 
heart the knowledge and the wis- 
dom with which modern medicine 
and the experience of daily practice 
have enriched him. 

So much advance has-been made 
in this branch of medicine during 
the last twenty years, beginning 
with the massing of men for the 
World War, says Dr. Smith, that a 
new specialty, cardiology, has de- 
veloped. Along with this advance, 
he adds, the old-time dread, horror 
and hopelessness that formerly at- 





tended heart impairment have given 





A Youthful Riding Guide 


HORSEMANSHIP AS IT I8 TO- 
AY. By Sarah Bowes-Lyon. 
pel New York: B. P. Dutton 

& Co. $3. 
HIS short treatise on horseman- 
ship will delight amateurs of 
the art by reason of its lucid- 
ity, vividness and a very special 
kind of charm. Its 12-year-old au- 
thor is second cousin to the Duchess 
of York, whose father, the Earl of 
Strathmore, has provided a fore- 
word, but little Miss Bowes-Lyon 
of Redbourn House, Hertshire, 
needs no high-born kinsman’s com- 
mendation. Her wise, often witty, 
instruction, illustrated by thirty-five 
drawings and color plates of her 
own design, has intrinsic merits 
that speak for themselves. The 
publishers were well advised to 
treat the manuscript as a “‘spe- 
cial,"’ 


happily preserved. 

In her preface the author reveals 
a nobler aim than the mere teach- 
ing of correct principles of equita- 
tion. “Before you read this little 
book,”’ she declares, ‘‘I would like 
you to think, that, as well as for 
your own it is also for your pony’s 
sake’’; there follows an eloquent 
tribute to those “beloved animals 
to whom we owe all our gratitude! artist 





for horsemanship.’’ The twelve 
chapters are divided into two sec- 
tions, Part I being for ‘‘begginers,”’ 
Part II for “more experienced.’’ 
The ‘‘Epiloge’’ concludes with a 
touching poem entitled ‘“‘The Old 
Grey Mare,” which reinforces the 
lesson of sportsmanship and kind- 
ness to animals. 

Pointers on stable management | System 
and the etiquette of hunting and 
showing should prove valuable to 
youthful novices. Thus, at a hunt 
meet—‘‘When you get there, go and 
find your pony, and dont forget 
your sandwich case! If your hostess 
asks you in, always go and have 
some coffee, it is rude not too.”’ 
Of course one should ‘‘never take a 
jump unesserly.” Though ‘‘man- 
ners count so much on the hunting 
field,’’ at horse shows correct be- 
havior is the cardinal virtue. “If 
you are showing at Olympia, boys, 
take your hats off the second time 
round, and if you are given a rib- 
bon, girls, you cannot do this, but 
smile sweetly at the Judge and hope 
for the best!"’ ; 

An achievement for a 
child whose skill with drawing pen 
and crayon matches a literary 
style notable for its simplicity, di- 
rectness and warmth. The sketch 
of a horse feeding from a manger 
might have been done by a mature 

artist. Drake Ds Kar. 





way to confidence, t 
and optimism for those thus af- 
flicted. It is on this note of en- 
couragement that his book is writ- 
ten. Throughout he seeks to im- 
press on the reader the knowledge 
and the willingness to use it of tak- 
ing proper care of himself as a 
means of preventing the develop- 
ment of heart weaknesses and ail- 
ments. 

He advises on the care of the 
heart in childhood, youth, middle 
age and old age, he offers instruc- 
tion for helpful care of one’s self un- 
der special conditions, and he gives 
cheerful and wholesome advice for 
the individual who is undergoing 
reconstruction after heart illneas. 

Dr. Smith does not intend the 
book to take the place of treatment 
by a qualified physician, but offers 
it merely to supplement and amplify 
the information that the medical 
man may, or perhaps may not, give 
to the patient. 


India’s Social System 
wa eo SOCIAL HERITAGE. By 


Om 194 pp. New 
" Oxford University Press. 





. O’MALLEY has had many 

years of civil service in India 

during which, it is evident, 
he devoted much study and per- 
sonal observation to the very com- 
plex subject which is his theme in 
this little volume. He is now re- 
tired and is turning his attention 
to exposition of the conditions of 
which he has had intimate knowl- 
edge. Two previous books, one on 
“Caste” and the other on ‘‘The In- 
dian Civil Service,” have shown 
competent treatment of their sub- 
jects. 

In this book he endeavors to sim- 
plify his complicated subject and to 
put into clear and simple language 
an account of the principal features 
of the social system of India. Asa 
fundamental factor he treats first 
and at most length the system of 
caste. Considering that there are, 
as he says, over 2,000 castes, some 
of them having castes within castes, 
and all of them “arranged in a 
complex system of social differ- 
entiation,” he succeeds remarkably 
well in making the institution un- 
derstandable to Occidental readers. 

Equally clarifying is the chapter 
on ‘‘the depressed classes,” a term 
which, he says, has a wider signifi- 
cance than the term ‘‘Untoucha- 
bles,” sometimes applied to them, 
since it covers “not only low 
status in the hierarchy of caste 
combined with religious and social 
disabilities, but also a low economic 
condition.” In this chapter he 
brings out some interesting results 
of Mr. Gandhi's fast in behalf of 
the Untouchables. 

Other phases of the Indian social 
system with which he deals are the 
tribes, numbering nearly twenty- 
five millions; of the frontier and 
the hilly regions of the interior, 
the village community, which is a 
vital factor of Indian life; the 
a marriage and the purdah 


In the final chapter Mr. O’Malley 
describes some of the social changes 
which are taking place in India, 
the two recent movements of spe- 
cial consequence, he says, being the 
effort to uplift the depressed classes 
and the endeavor to bring more 
freedom into the life of women. 


A Desert Tour 


ADVENTURING ON DESERT 
ROADS. By Ann Hutchison. 
153 pp. San Francisco: Harr 
_ Publishing Company. 


HIS little book tells a merry 
tale of how three — 
“comrade husband,” 

through the narrative as Seiaaheea 
a mongrel ‘‘pup-dog” called Bobby, 
and the author set out to go by au- 
tomobile from San Diego across 
country to the Imperial Valley, 
which they planned to explore from 
end to end, all in the glorious Sum- 
mertime. 





The greater part of the story tells 


what happ d to them after they 
reached the valley until they man- 
aged to escape from its clutches. 
Through some inadvertence they 
had taken the direction which car- 
ried them through the desert part 
of the valley instead of the lux- 
uriant irrigated portion. They were 
overtaken by sand storms into 
whose drifts the wheels of their car 
sank as if into so much quicksand, 
they ran out of gas, they had ad- 
ventures of varied sorts and were 
finally hauled ignobly by a pair of 
horses to a road camp. 

As soon as possible they crossed 
over into Arizona and traveled over 
her desert roads, visiting Phoenix 
in July, going to Prescott, stopping 
at the Grand Canyon and then to 
Flagstaff. The car required a 
great deal of attention quite fre- 
quently and the author remembers 
that she footed it miles upon miles 
rather than trust herself to its un- 
certain dependability. And finally 
at Flagstaff it was so fagged and 
tired that it seemed unequal to any 
more desert traveling and they 
“disposed of it’’ and went home by 
train. 

They seem to have met their 
variegated and frequent mishaps 
with mirth and high spirits and the 
sound of their jests and laughter 
echoes all through the story. It is 
an amusing narrative and the gal- 
lant spirit in which they faced their 
misadventures and won through to 
safety inspires the reader’s admira- 
tion. 


Law and Lawyers 


“LAWYERS MUST EAT.” 


. SCHLOSSER’S title is ap- 
parently a colloquial render 
ing of Lord Birkenhead's 

more dignified plea that lawyers 

are entitled to large earnings for 
their work because of their ex- 
penses for food, clothes, rent and 
taxes, and it breathes the sarcastic 
spirit which animates a good many 
of his comments. The book is not 
likely to aid in putting brakes on 
that declining public confidence in 
the law and lawyers which Mr. 

Schlosser notes is already begin- 

ning to disturb the minds of some 

of the best representatives of the 
legal profession. But it will fur- 
nish amusement to the laity. For 

Mr. Schlosser, who is a newspaper 

man, writes entertainingly, gar- 

nishes his narrative with incidents 





many and varied, and is never lack- 


ing in apt, mordant phrases when 
the opportunity comes, which it 
does very frequently. 

The volume looks at many as- 
pects of the lawyer's practice of his 
profession, rather casually and su- 
perficially, perhaps, and with eyes 
purposely bent on seeing the seamy 
sides of each aspect. But, never- 
theless, what he says is true, the 
seamy sides are there, more of 
them than he mentions, and some 
of them even worse than he has de- 
picted them. The book ought to 
help some lawyers to realize that 
an important task of housecleaning 
is facing them. 

Mr. Schlosser discusses the sky- 
high fees that lawyers who can suc- 
cessfully do so are accustomed to 
ask for their services and quotes a 
great many instances and tells at 
some length and with excellent skill 
several stories that illustrate how 
the public pays for the shows the 
lawyers put on. He traces the his- 
tory of several phases of his sub- 
ject, of the lawyer as a profes- 
sional practitioner, of the origin of 
bankruptcy, its development in 
modern times and of the practices, 
many of them usually shady, by 
which lawyers, to their own great 
financial advantage, help business 
men through such difficult periods, 
and turns his attention in one chap- 
ter to the rich developments which 
have followed the close attention 
bestowed by many lawyers upon the 
easing of divorce laws that appear 
to be stringent. 

Another chapter takes up the ex- 
tent to which ‘“‘ambulance chasing”’ 
has been developed. How some 
lawyers can find ways to work 
their will upon wills whose makers 
thought they were drawing instru- 
ments which would make their be- 
quests absolutely secure calls out 
some interesting and dramatic sto- 
ries from real life. A section which 
tells ‘‘thow lady lawyers stub their 
toes’’ recounts briefly, and not at 
all completely, the story of the en- 
trance of women into the profes- 
sion and their rapid increase, but 
is chiefly devoted to the narrative of 
Magistrate Jean Norris, while an- 
other deals with Judge Seabury’s 
investigation of the magistrates’ 
courts in New York City. 

At the end of his final chapter, 
which relates the efforts made by 
committees of ‘the various bars to 
improve the character and fitness 
of candidates for admission and by 
extensive quotation shows the ridic- 
ulously deplorable ignorance and in- 
adequacy of many of them, the au- 
thor concludes: “It is clear that 
the great profession of law in the 
United States is contending with a 
serious problem. A solution must 
be found if the profession is to 
endure.”’ 





Europe’s New 


NEW GOVERNMENTS IN £U- 
Raymond 


ROPE. Edited by 
lie Buell. 432 pp. New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. $2.50. 
this convenient volume a num- 
ber of writers—Vera Micheles 
Dean, Bailey W. Diffie, Mal- 
bone W. Graham and Mildred 8. 
Wertheimer—offer accounts of the 
new sovereignties that have arisen 
in Europe. The book deals with 
fascism in Italy, with the Nazi rev- 
olution in Germany, with the Soviet 
Republic, with Spain and the Baltic 
States. 

Published under the auspices of 
the Foreign Policy Association and 
edited by Raymond Leslie Buell, 
the book is factual and authorita- 
tive. The aim has been to present 
situations, not opinions— what ac- 
tually is the position and how that 
position arose, not what the posi- 
tion ought to be. 

The information thus presented 
has not been suddenly acquired. It 
is information acé@limulated by the 
Foreign Policy Association over a 
period of years and now arranged 
in orderly perspective. At many 
points in the text there is an allu- 
sion to documentary evidence indi- 
cated in fodtnotes. We take it that, 
as a matter of course, the book will 
be included in libraries, where it 
will prove to. be invaluable for ref- 





Governments 


The book is not intended to dem- 
onstrate a thesis. But it is, we 
think, obvious that it describes 
what, on the title page, is called a 
“trend toward dictatorship."” We 
are also asked the intriguing ques- 
tions: Is democracy dead? Are dic- 
tators here to stay? What happened 
in Europe? Will America follow 
suit? Mr. Buell whets the appetite 
thus: 

_ If the Roosevelt system suc- 
ceeds in meeting the economic 
and social crisis, will 
be vindicated in the United States. 


To be frank, it is not the march 
from Moscow to Rome and, by air- 
plane, to Chicago, that interests us 
in these pages. We recommend the 
volume on its intrinsic merits. We 
have found it easy to read. Fre- 
quently, information which had 
been vague in the mind is clarified 
into precision. 

Amid the confusion that spreads 
over the news of the day—the views, 
the arguments, the rumors that fill 
the press—here we have a real at- 
tempt to see the wood amid the 
trees. It is as if the smoke and 
dust had settled after an explosion 
and we were able to discover what 





it was all about. P. W. Wizson. 
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Books and Authors 





FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS 


FICTION 


“Tus Founpry.”’ Albert Halper. 
(Viking Press.) September. 
“Tue Tavern Rocus.” Robert 

Gordon Anderson. (Farrar 4 
Rinehart.) August. 
“Wip Srra vn 
Thirkell. 
August. 

‘“Tgnper CHesks.”” Wolfe Kauf- 
man. (Covici, Friede.) Sep- 
tember. 

“Let tHe Bano Pray Dre.” 
Roark Bradford. (Harper.) 
August. 

“‘CapTrain NicHoias."” Hugh Wal- 
pole. (Doubleday, Doran.) 
August. 

NON-FICTION 


‘‘Frespom Versus OrGcaNrZaTIoN.”’ 
Bertrand Russell. (Norton.) 
September. 

“Your Mgats aNp Your Moner.”’ 
Gove Hambidge. (Whittlesey 
House.) August. 

“An INrropucTION TO Pargro.” 
George C. Homans and C. P. 
Curtis. (Knopf.) September. 

“Stalin.” Henri Barbusse. (Mac- 
millan.) August. 

“Patrerns oF Lars."’ 

Chanler. 
September. 

“My Normanpy.’” Mary Cable 

Dennis. (Dutton.) August. 


Angela 
(Smith & Haas.) 


Margaret 
(TAttle, Brown.) 














Z | Henry Holt & Co. 


LTHOUGH it was originally 
A= that the “War 
Memoirs’”” of David Lioyd 
George were to be completed 

in four volumes, two of which have 
already been published, England’s 
war Premier now finds that he 
will need two more volumes in or- 
der to tell the full story. Little, 
Brown & Co., his American pub- 
lishers, announce, therefore, that 
Volume III, to be published on 
Sept. 21, and Volume IV, to be 
published on Nov. 9, will be fol- 
lowed next year by the tage con- 
cluding volumes. The two volumes 
to be published this Fall are said 
to be violently controversial, which 
is no more than one has the right 
to expect from David Lloyd George. 


Juan Chico, chairman of the Book 
Lecture Club, 200 West Fifty-sev- 
enth Street, New York City, an- 
nounces a series of Sunday evening 
programs with reviews of current 
books by the chairman and guest 
speakers. This evening, July 15, 
Edwin Markham will analyze some 
of his own poems. 


Beatrice Kean Seymour’s forth- 
coming novel, which Alfred A. 
Knopf will publish early this Fall, 
is to be called “Interlude for Sal- 
ly,”” instead of “Her Own Affair,” 
as previously announced. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co. are 
bringing out a new edition of ‘“The 
Adventures of David Grayson,”’ 
which will contain ‘‘Adventures in 
Contentment,”” ‘‘Adventures in 
Friendship’ and “The Friendly 
Road.”” The sales of the David 
Grayson books have totaled more 
than half a million copies. 








The final volume of Romain Rol- 
fand’s ‘“‘The Soul Enchanted” will 
be entitled “A World in Birth.” It 
will be published in October by 





Phyllis Bottome, author of ‘‘Pri- 
vate Worilds,”’ is busy assembling 
a selection of her short stories to 
be published in the Fall by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company under the title 
of ‘‘Innoéence and and Experience.” 


E. P. Dutton & Co. announce that 
Max Miller’s new book, “‘The Sec- 
ond House from the Corner,” has 
been postponed from July 14 to 
August 20 in order to give Tie 
New Yorker a chance to publish 
three chapters of it, which it will 
do under thé titles ‘“Maunk Magic," 
“Invasion of the Attilas’’ and 
“Clancy.” 


The work done by Pablo Picasso 
in illustrating books is now on ex- 





ited Editions Club, 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, where it will 
remain until Aug. 10. The exhibi- 
tion includes a complete copy of 
the edition of Ovid's ‘‘Metamor- 
phoses’’ which Picasso illustrated 
for Skira of Geneva, the edition 
of Balzac’s ‘“‘L’Homme Inconnu”’ 
which he illustrated for Vollard of 
Paris and the edition of ‘‘Lysis- 
trata’ which he illustrated for the 
Limited Editions Club. Along with 
the books are shown special prints 
of the various copper-plates and 
many of the plates in the state in 
which they left Picasso’s hand. 


The Macaulay Company announces 
that hereafter it will not be able 
to consider unsolicited complete 
manuscripts, but will be giad to 
look at synopses, outlines, speci- 
men chapters or some other con- 
densed form of description of the 
books which authors or agents may 
care to submit. On the basis of this 
materia] the publishers will deter- 
mine whether or not it is advis- 
able for them to see the complete 
manuscript. 


Late July publications for the 
J. B. Lippincott Company will in- 
clude a new mystery story, ‘“‘The 
Dead Man at the Window,”’ by 
Jean Toussaint-Samat, author of 
“Shoes That Had Walked Twice’’; 
“The Misty Pathway,”’ by Florence 
Riddell, and a book about Java en- 
titled ‘Java Pageant,’’ by H. W. 
Ponder. 


Christopher Morley has accepted 
the editorship of the eleventh edi- 
tion of Bartlett’s ‘‘Familiar Quota- 
tions,’”’ to be published, completely 
revised and enlarged, in 1936 by 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Gésta Larsson, author of ‘Our 
Daily Bread,"’ is at work on a new 
novel. His publishers, the Vanguard 
Press, report that the new book is 
not the second volume of his tril- 
ogy, but something wholly outside 
that work. The scene is laid in 
New York. 


When Bobbie ie Burns wrote “A 
chiel’s you taking notes,’’ 
he must have been thinking of some 
such chap as A. G. Macdonnell, 
whose story of a Scotsman’s experi- 
ences in England was published 
here by the Macmillian Company, 
under the title “England, Their 
England.”” Mr. Macdonnell is com- 
ing to New York in September, 
and it behooves us to be on our best 
behavior, or else, in the words of 
the poem, ‘‘faith, he’ll prent it.’’ 


On Sept. 12, Simon & Schuster 
will publish their first cook book, 
Ida Bailey Allen's ‘‘Cooking With 
Wine and Spirits.”’ It will contain 
554 recipes and 121 menus. We 
are informed that 2,000 separate 
and individual experiments were 
performed before the book was 
pronounced complete and that more 
than $500 worth of wines were used 
during the testing. None of the 
wine was drunk; it was all eaten. 
Oh, well, so long as it wasn't 
wasted. 











Doubleday, Doran & Co. have 
signed a contract with Russell 
Wakefield for a psychological mur- 
der story, ‘‘Hearken to the Evi- 
dence,’’ which they will publish in 
September. Mr. Wakefield is the 
son of Bishop Wakefield, formerly 
Bishop of Birmingham, and a 
brother of Gilbert Wakefield, the 
playwright. 

Philip Wylie is reported to be at 
work on a new novel which will be 
more sensational than ‘Finnley 
Wren,” but in a totally different 
mannér. It will be published by 
Farrar & Rinehart, as was also 
“Finnley Wren.” 


Stark Young, whose new novel, 
“So Red the Rose,’ will be pub- 
lished late in July by Charies Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, has accepted-an invita- 
tion from the Royal Academy of 
Italy to be its guest at the Volta 
Conference in Rome from Oct. 8 
to Oct. 14. The subject of the 
Volta Conference for this year will 
be “The Dramatic Theatre.”’ Luigi 








hibition at the gallery of the Lim- 


Pirandello will preside. 


GENIUS? 


If you haven't already read this great 







Thomas Craven, America’s foremost art 
critic, has taken the entire glamorous pan- 
orama of modern art, its men, its move- 
ments and its meaning, for his palette in 
creating this authoritative, fiery and excit- 
ing book. It is “unlaydownable” if you 
like either art or good writing. $3.75 


MODERN ART 


BY THOMAS CRAVEN 








story your friends must have cold you that 
vit is just about the most authentic picture 
of genius ever penned, besides being a 
vivid story of the dance and the glittering 
Russian Ballet in all its glory. Here is 
sufficient material for six novels, from five 
to seven solid hours of supreme beauty 











and tragedy. 


NIJINSKY 


By His Wite ROMOLA NUINSKY 





MODERNS? 


Reviewers everywhere have called this 
book the This Side of Paradise of 1934. 
It has completely outraged a whole class 


$3.75 


CHINA? 


ae ro a little village on 


strangely moving 
Malcolon € Cowley calls “the 
have read about China,” 
William Soskin writes: 
impassioned story.” It is the rte 
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China which sees that country 
is going on within it through 
a native. 


A CHINESE 
TESTAMENT 


and 
the 


oF 


THE 
OF RETAROV estar O* 
S. TRETIAKOV, anther . 


TOLD TO 
China” 











of people, the New York “intellectuals” 
it describes, and has, although a first novel, 
definifely established Miss Slesinger as a 







major novelist. 


THE 


UNPOSSESSED 


BY TESS SLESINGER 


$2.50 


DBS 7 
If on are under’32, and intelligent, this 
is your book. Ie is the first realistic effort 
= chews the pete es It 
discusses the agp vraag ids. Ic 

made by 


incorporates the discoveries 
Pitkin and yes Te conan 237 pages of 

vegas yt, ps ——— 
ioe and tokens 


NEW CAREERS 
FOR YOUTH 


Today's Job Outlook } eeearnd p28 Men and 
Wemen to Thirty-two 
By WALTER ER B. PITKIN 


anther of LIFE BEGINS AT FORTY 














—Joseph Henry Jackson, 
San Francisco Chronicle 


Lewis Mumford’ 
ECHNICS and 
CIVILIZATION 


Elizabeth Carfeae’s 










































‘ 2nd printing,$4.50 Harcourt, Brace 
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WEEKLY NEWS OF 


BOOKS 


AN ALLEY OF 
FLASHING SPEARS 
By Donn Byrne 


A new collection of stories from the 
master pen that gave us “Messer 
Marco Polo,’’ ‘‘O’Malley of 
Shanganagh”” and other classic 
romances. Characteristic are the 
keen psychological penetration, 
high gift for romance, and in- 
imitable flair for portraying life. 
The themes combine to make this 
volume an outstanding example of 
the color, resourcefulness, and 
fertility of imagination that have 
endeared Byrne to millions of 
readers. $2.00 


—_——— 

TWILIGHT IN THE 

FORBIDDEN CITY 
By Sir Reginald Johnston 


Foreword by the 
Emperor of Manchukuo 








The first accurate, inside account 
of the closing days of the Manchu 
dynasty in China, emphasizing the 
events that led up to the creation 
of Manchukuo. The author, prob- 
ably the greatest living authority 
on Chinese history, and tutor of 
P’u-Yi, personally supervised the 
latter’s escape into Japanese pro- 
tection when the republican up- 
rising put an end to the Emperor’s 
office. This dramatic flight is now 
told of completely for the first 
time. Historically significant is the 
keen appraisal of P’u-Yi’s charac- 
ter and abilities, gained through 
long personal association: [Illus- 
trated. $5.00 





HISTORY OF 
SPAIN 


By Louis Bertrand 
and Sir Charles Petrie 


At last a clear, forceful history of 
Spain unified in theme, concise 
and colorful in narrative. Ex- 
cluding the mass of confusing, 
unhistorical legends, the authors 
concentrate on the Moorish in- 
fluence and the monarchy. The 
result is a well balanced work, 
distinguished by sound logic and 
interpretation, warmth of feeling 
and consistent objectivity—the 
best single volume to date for the 
student, traveler and general 
reader. $4.00 








At All Booksellers 











D. APPLETON-CENTURY . 
a 
®THE BAKER & TAY- 
LOR CO., national 


wholesalers. to the re- 
tail book trade in the 
U. S., report: 


“ESCAPE FROM THE 
SOVIETS is the best 
selling non-fiction book 
in the country.” 


®This is the book which 
has been accorded such 
extraordinary critical ac- 
claim from coast to coast, 
some 9 a _—— 
as to sa 


viewed Baty of the - 


© Paul Jordan-Smith of the 
Los Angeles Times ex- 
presses the opinion of 
practically all the critics 
when he says, “Thrillinglll 
At the Ban i you sit back 
in your chair, exhausted 
but happy. YOU'VE HAD 
A REAL EXPERIENCE.” 
©The book is now in its 
9th Printing. 
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New Mystery Stories 


By ISAAC ANDERSON 
Mr. Procgon’s Istanp. By Anthony 
Berkeley. 347 pp. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2. 
HIS is the story of a practical 
joke that goes sour. Mr. Pidg- 
eon, an Oxford don who has 
unexpectedly inherited a pot 
of money, buys a yacht and an un- 
inhabited island and invites a curi- 
ously assorted group of men and 
women for a cruise. After contriv- 
ing to have his guests and himself 
marooned on the island, he informs 
them that one of their number is a 
murderer. That night Mr. Pidgeon 
is killed by a fall from a cliff, and 
there is evidence indicating that his 
fall was not accidental. 

Rogtr Sheringham, who is one of 
the party, knows that Pidgeon’s 
statement about his knowledge of 
the presence of a murderer was not 
true, and that it was made for the 
purpose of studying the reactions 
of a mixed group toward each other 
under the stress of mutual suspi- 
cion. Now that Pidgeon has been 
killed, the natural conclusion is 
that his statement was, although 
he did not know it, true, and that 
the murderer has killed again in 
order to keep his first crime from 
being discovered. The situation is 
all the more complicated because 
few of Mr. Pidgeon’s guests are 
known to each other, and because 
they are of such widely differing 
temperaments that they will nat- 
urally be suspicious of each other. 
Indeed, the chief interest of the 
story lies in the manner in which 
the various persons of the story 
comport themselves in the trying 
situation in which they have been 
placed. Although Roger Shering- 
ham is a detective who has ap- 
peared in several of Mr. Berkeley's 
novels, his efforts in this story are 
directed more toward preventing 
more trouble than toward finding 
the murderer. Mr. Berkeley has 
evidently tried to get away from 
the conventional patterns of detec- 
tive fiction, and he’ has succeeded 
not only in that but in producing 
an uncommonly good story. 





DeaTH ON THE OuTER SHOAL. By 
Anne Fuller and Marcus Allen. 
256 pp. New York: E. P. Dut- 

& Co. $2. 

For the scene of this curious novel 
the authors have chosen a small 
island off the coast of Maine. Ham- 
merhead Island, so called from its 
general contour, is inhabited by 
American fishermen and their fami- 
lies, ruled by a committee of their 
own choosing and recognizing no 
law excepting the old Mosaic ‘‘An 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth.” Just how they are able to 
do this without interference from 
the authorities on the mainland is 
something that might call for an 
explanation that the authors have 
not seen fit to give us. Once this 
state of affairs is accepted, how- 
ever, what follows is logical 
enough. 

Murder has been done, and the 
head man of the committee, Jere- 
miah Corbett, takes charge of the 
investigation. The manner of the 
killing of old Phineas Benson con- 
vinces Corbett that another death, 
which occurred before the story 
opens and had been believed to be 
accidental, was also a murder. Be- 
fore the investigation has gone very 
far there is still another murder, 
and there is scarcely a single mem- 
ber of the little community who is 
entirely free of suspicion. The de- 
nouement is entirely satisfactory to 
all but one of the people of Ham- 
merhead, but what the proper 
authorities would think of it, should 
they ever come to know of it, is 
quite another matter. The story 
has a certain primitive atmosphere 
that would have been more interest- 
ing if it could have been made more 
convincing. 

CANDIDATE FoR Litiss. By Roger 
East. 247 pp. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf.» $2. 

The first chapter of this book 
makes it painfully evident that 
there is no love lost between Uncle 





Arnold Burgoyne and his prospec- 


tive heirs, two nephews and a niece. 

When he invites the three of them, 

together with the wife of one 

nephew and the fiancée of the 
other, to make him a visit, they are 
all convinced that he is up to some- 
thing or other—most probably some- 
thing unpleasant. And they are 
right, for at the dinner table he an- 

nounces that he is about to make a 

new will disinheriting his nephew 

Herbert unless the latter shall 

agree to break off his engagement 

to Esmé Hudson. After exploding 
this bombshell, Uncle Arnold retires 
to his library, leaving the heirs to 
discuss the situation. Unfortunate- 
ly, they do not remain together 
long, so that when a shot is heard 
coming from the library they are 
scattered in various parts of the 
house and grounds. Uncle Arnold 
has been shot dead with an old 
dueling pistol from the gun room. 
The police are called, and Inspec- 

tor Forbes, who takes charge of the 
case, has no doubt whatever of 
Herbert's guilt. The only trouble 
is that he can find no convincing 
evidence. It may as well be said 
now as later that the police do not 
shine in this case. It is one of the 
heirs who solves the mystery and 
prevents a second murder. The 
ending of this story will perhaps 
be disappointing to those who de- 
mand retributive justice and are 
not satisfied until the murderer is 
dragged to the gallows, but it has 
the merit of being perfectly log- 
ical when one considers the psycho- 
logical make-up of the Burgoyne 
family. 

THe Ruse oF THE VANISHED Wo- 
men. By Val Gielgud. 289 pp. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. $2 

A new menace has arisen to dis- 
turb the peace of England, but we 
are not going tc tell what it is, for 
that might spoil your enjoyment of 

Mr. Gielgud’s swiftly moving story 

of mystery and adventure. When 








Anthony Havilland accepts an in- 
vitation to visit his friend, Charles 
Hartopp, somewhere in Suffolk, he 
has no idea that he is in for any- 
thing more exciting than the usual 
week-end in the country. He is to 
drive down, bringing with him a 
young woman, whom he has met 
once before and in whom he is not 
particularly interested—for the very 
good reason that he does not then 
know what a remarkable young 
woman she is. Following, as best 
he can, the directions given by his 
friend, Havilland arrives late at 
night at what he thinks is his 
friend’s house and straightway 
finds himself in the middle of a 
mystery that is engaging the atten- 
tion not only of Scotland Yard but 





more particularly of various 


branches of the Intelligence Ser-_ 


vice. 

So many things happen that 
night and during the next few days 
that Havilland can scarcely believe 
that it is not all a wildly fantastic 
dream. Before the story ends, ‘he 
has sufficiently recovered from his 
bewilderment to take an active and 
effective part in freeing England 
from a fate that has already over- 
taken several European countries 
and, if we may believe the author, 
the United States as well. What- 
ever one may believe concerning 


the imminence of the peril fo which” 


the author alludes, the story is well 
worthy of the attention of those 
who like mystery thrillers. 





Latest Works of Fiction 


(Continued from Page 7 ) 


devote her life happily to caring 
for Sonia's child, Penelope. But 
when romance has its eye out for 
a girl there’s no escaping. Reversing 
the usual procedure, Dorinda was 
‘married first and some years later 
found her romance. And her awak- 
ening came in the glamourous city 
of Havana, simultaneously with a 
melodramatic threat to her posses- 
sion of Penelope. Life may not be 
like that, but Miss Carfrae’s book 
is. 





A Young Sheriff 


OUTLAW SHERIFF. By Will Jen- 
kins. 288 pp. New York: Al 
fred H. King. $2. 

ELIEVEING his younger brother 
to be innocent of rustling and 
seeking to prevent his capture, 

Dave Gilmore took the blame upon 
himself, tied up and locked the 
local Sheriff in jail, and fled the 
county with a price on his head. 
In his search for unobtainable evi- 
dence to clear the guilty brother, 
he ran into an ugly range war and 
was appointed a deputy by another 
Sheriff who believed him a rustler. 
Then that Sheriff was forced to re- 





sign, and, acting in his place, Dave 
soon found himself playing a lone 
hand against a whole region. 

Arrayed against him are all the 
smaller ranchers, rustlers (both 
ganged and independent), and the 
two big cattle men—the one because 
he was sure Dave had been bought, 
and the other because he had failed 
in the attempt to bribe him. Al 
ways horning-in is the intriguing 
and crooked, wandering geologist, 
Tate, who had been brought in to 
sink artesian wells and who had 
found not only water but oil also, 
only the oil was mostly under land 
that did not belong to Tate’s em- 
ployer, but which he was deter- 
mined to get by fair means or foul. 
Also deeply involved in the plot is 
beleaguered Martha Joyce, niece of 
the rascally old cattle man, who 
tries to control her uncle’s gang of 
men Dave Gilmore knew were 
thieves and believed to be mur- 
derers. Dave's fight grows hectic 
in the extreme. 

Will Jenkins has published other 
complicated Western thrillers, but 
never another so complicated, or so 
preposterous, as this wild yarn of a 
self-outlawed young rancher turned 
Sheriff in a rustlers’ -paradise. 











and understanding. 





writing and bogus thinking.” $2.50 





HE story of father and daughter; of the conflict between family 
claims, dwarfing to the spirit, and an urge for truth and beauty. 
They escape, but can they stay free? Like “Soundings”, the author's 
first great success, “Rivers Glide On” is notable for sincerity, idealism 


Kenneth Roberts, author of “‘Rabble in Arms’, writes: “Major Gibbs has written a 
fine book. I read it with the greatest interest ‘aad enjoyment, as well as with the 
greatest admiration for the author’s intellectual honesty in an age of drivel, dirty 


- Little, Brown & Co. 
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Three Contrasting New Plays 


YELLOW JACK. A History. By 
Sidney Howard in collaboration 
with Paul de Kruif. IUustra- 
tions by Jo Mielziner. 152 pp. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $2. 

By PERCY HUTCHISON 


HE authors of this remark- 
able and stirring play call 
- their work a history for the 
reason that it portrays actual 


> events, and they call it a drama be- 


cause their substitution for the 
events and persons conforms to 
stage requirement. ‘Yellow Jack’’ 
ran for nearly three months on 
Broadway, only recently closing, 
and if not in all respects a hit, the 
play proved a sensation. As a work 
to read, in part a consequence of 
the fact that Sidney Howard has 
discarded many of the older stage 
conventions and written a contin- 
uously flowing narrative, albeit in 
dialogue, ‘Yellow Jack’’ is far 
more satisfactory than the major- 
ity of printed play-scripts. 

Those who read Paul de Kruif’s 
startling book, ‘‘Microbe Hunters,”’ 
with its enthralling chapter on Dr. 
Walter Reed and the mosquito that 
proved to be the real spreader of 
yellow fever, will find that history 
even more vividly set forth under 
the skilled hand of Sidney Howard. 
For those not acquainted with the 
other book, here stands awaiting 
them as intense a drama as one 
could wish to find, or is likely to 
find. If it is a victory of peace 
which ‘Yellow Jack’’ celebrates, 
the play stands a living monument 
to heroes. 

Dr. Walter Reed is the outstand- 
ing figure of the history; he is no 
less heroic than the other doctors, 
several of whom die in the battle 
waged on many fronts against what 
had ‘been man’s deadliest tropical 
enemy. The daring of these, and 
the pathos of their taking off, has 
given Mr. Howard unlimited oppor- 
tunity for playing on the heart- 
strings of his spectators and read- 
ers. 

Mr. Howard’s ingenuity, long a 
delight to theatregoers, even as- 
serts itself here—in a play which 
would seem to offer small chance 
for ingenuity. To prove the theory 
that yellow jack was transmitted 
solely by a mosquito, that the 
germ was not lurking in filth, and 
that the infection was not incurred 
through contact with that filth, re- 
quired the cooperation of some 
human beings willing to allow 
themselves to be stung by a mos- 
quito previously fed on a yellow 
fever patient. 

Four enlisted men did actually 
volunteer for this precarious duty. 
Their real names were John J. 
Moran, John Kissenger, Warren 
Gladsden Jernegan and Levi E. 
Folk; and although they are given 
other names in the play, the dif- 
ferentiations from their real char- 
acters are admirably, and even 
humorously, presented. Sidney 
Howard’s O’Hara is a condensed 
Mulvaney; and his Private Busch, 
the Bronx radical, is scarcely less 
amusing. 

The play opens with a scene in 
London; from there it moves to 
West Africa, and theh, for two- 
thirds of its length and to the end, 
it centres in Cuba. It is so master- 
ly a contrivance that, quite apart 
from its importance as a genuine 
human and scientific record, it is 
intensely interesting as a dramatic 
tour de force. Every student of the 
drama will profit immensely from 
an inspection of ‘Yellow Jack” 
from a purely artistic point of view. 
It should, however, be read for its 
burning human value, for that elec- 
tric thrill which comes to one who 
has the privilege to be in on some 
high emprise, which flashes from 
every line. 





STEVEDORE. A play in Three 
Acts. By Paul Peters and 
George Sklar. 123 pp. New York: 
Covici-Friede. $1.50. 

This play, at the date of writing 
on the New York stage, is an ele- 
mental presentation of brutal hu- 
man passions and race hatreds. It 
is the sort of thing a critic ap- 








proaches gingerly, for it is full of 
combustibles that may explode 
when one is least prepared. 

The locale of ‘‘Stevedore” is New 
Orleans. Scene one is virtually a 
prologue. Florrie Reynolds, a white 
woman, is quarreling with “her 
lover outside the gate. He strikes 
her and knocks her down, her 
screams awakening her husband, 
who rushes out, but not in time to 
catch a glimpse of the man. Filor- 
rie, to escape her husband’s wrath, 
says that she has been attacked by 
a Negro. The police for days round 
up Negroes for her to identify, 
something she obviously cannot do. 
But the man hunt is on—that would 
be the thesis of the authors—and a 
human sacrifice must be had, even 
at the sacrifice of all truth. 

The scene now shifts to the office 
of the Oceanic Stevedore Company, 
employing many roustabouts, prom- 
inent among whom is _ Lonnie 
Thompson. We call Lonnie promi- 
nent because it is he who makes 
himself the champion of all] his 
black brothers against Walcott, 
the company’s superintendent of 
the wharf. Walcott has been short 
changing the Negro stevedores; 
that is to say, he has been paying 
them for fewer hours than they 
actually have worked, pocketing 
the difference, presumably, him- 
self. - 

The Negroes stage a half-hearted 
rebellion, nothing more than a pro- 
test, really, most of them being too 
frightened, when the show-down 
comes, to do anything but quickly 
acknowledge Walcott as Capt’n and 
Boss. But not Lonnie. And it is 
out of this that the ensuing trag- 
edy quickly evolves. The superin- 
tendent must “get” Lonnie or 
(again presumably) he will be in 
trouble with his superiors. So Wal- 
cott insists that Lonnie was Florrie 
Reynolds’s attacker—the man want- 
ed by the authorities and the mob. 

Paul Peters and George Sklar 
have no doubt done a faithful pic- 
ture of the New Orleans water- 
front, its black quarter, its white 
gangs. But is their play anything 
other than a single greatly height- 
ened incident, spun out of their 
own minds? Murder has often been 
put in train in New York’s under- 
world in just as rotten, double- 
crossing a way as in “‘Stevedore,”’ 
with no race difference involved. 
And it is because racial differences 
are here evoked that we question 
the play’s literary soundness, for, 
through stage presentation and 
publication, the work can appear to 





take on a documentary value it 
does not possess, seeming to pro- 
claim that the South is so bitterly 
against the Negro that any white 
man is ever ready to grasp at an 
excuse to do a black in. This is so 
palpably not the situation that 
“Stevedore’’ consequently can but 
be set down, despite its probable 
stage effectiveness, as melodrama 
that is slightly. specious. 


JIG-SAW. A Comedy. By Dawn 
Powell. 182 pp. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. $2. 

“Jig-Saw’’ is one of those amus- 
ing sophistications which happen 
into the theatre two or three a 
season; made entirely of mortality 
without any hope of immortality, 
they live for a day and perish, as 
the butterfly is supposed to perish, 
after a few winging hours. Our 
present example of the genre was 
recently presented on the stage of 
the Guild Theatre; an endorsement 
of the expertness of the author's 
dialogue and of her craftsmanship. 

‘“‘Jig-Saw’’ is built on what could 
only be one of life’s most embar- 
rassing moments—when the daugh- 
ter of a divorcee, amply amusing 
herself in an atmosphere super- 
heated with love and cocktails, 
comes home to mamma from the 
convent school in France into which 
she had been unceremoniously 
dumped on the break-up of her 
parents’ marriage. 

Claire Burnell speedily wished 
Julie were back at the convent, in 
Africa, India or anywhere except 
in her New York penthouse, with 
Del Marsh arriving at hours which 
told even unsophisticated Julie vol- 





umes about mamma’s past. But if 


Claire was in danger of falling a 
prey to infanticidal impulses (it’s a 
weakness of the play that daughter 
is just a bit too much a child), she 
is saved by the philandering Nate 
Gifford. Claire had marked Nate 
for her own—but in the end Julie, 
with a stranglehold around his 
neck, drags him to the altar. 

But we have said enough. We 
can vision one-half the populace 
rushing to the nearest. book stall 
for Miss Powell’s confection, and 
the other half turning angry backs 
upon her. The silly season is near 
at hand, and this play should amply 
satisfy the traditional literary de- 
mands of that season. ‘‘Jig-Saw’’ is 
not true wit, and Miss Powell's epi- 
grams are cut glass, not diamonds. 
Their glitter is just a bit muddied 
But the play will do to pass the 
time—which is the only mission, of 
course, to which it ever aspired. 





President Wilson 


(Continued from Page 3 ) 


sumption of the U-boat war and 
the renewal of all our troubles. 

And while he realized that the 
United States ‘‘was bringing pres- 
sure on Germany only, while it 
willingly permitted violations ‘of in- 
ternational law by England’ he 
knew that this country would never 
go to war on account of these viola- 
tions and so advised his govern- 
ment. House wrote of him: 

Bernstorff keeps his temper and 
his courage, and it is impossible 
not to admire these qualities in 
him. 

And then directly to Ambassador 
Gerard at Berlin: 

In my opinion there is no Ger- 
man of today who deserves better 
of his country than Bernstorff. I 
hope you will impress this upon 

his government. If it had not 
been for his patience, good sense, 
and untiring effort, we would 
now be at war with rmany. 

The letter containing this passage 
is dated Oct. 6, 1915. 

The diplomatic sequence of the 
book is broken, when lucidity re- 
quires, by brief, pithy notes of what 
is passing in other fields. As for 
example the arrival of the Ameri- 
can war mission in London, in the 
Autumn of 1917, coincided with a 
double blow to Allied fortunes: 

On Oct. 24, the Italian army 
cracked at Caporetto, and through 








the breach the enemy poured 
down on the plain of Friuli. Com- 
plete disaster was narrowly avert- 
ed. In a month the Italians lost 
three-quarters of a million of ef- 
fectives. On Nov. 8, the Bolshe- 
viks seized control of the Russian 
Government, and at once made it 
evident that the Allies could no 
longer count upon Russian assis- 
tance. The Russians proposed an 
immediate armistice on all fronts. 


In closing the author contrasts 
the President's failures, or half vic- 
tories which are sometimes worse 
than failures, at the peace confer- 
ence, with those subsequently expe- 
rienced at home and adds: 


Whatever the apparent failure, 
Wilson’s greatness remains. It 
lies not in the control of circum- 
stances, for he was the plaything 
of events, but in the attempt to 
mold evil circumstances so as to 
bring forth good. He set himself 
to maintain the neutrality of the 
United States, and he failed. Us- 
ing war as a means to establish 
permanent peace, he fought for a 
new international order. Again he 
failed, at least for the moment. 
Perhaps the story is not yet told. 
Historians of the future thay yet 
cite Wilson as the classic example 
of Browning’s thesis of success 
through failure. Whatever the fu- 
ture may bring forth he wakened 
the world to a great vision. 


In these days of debt and disar- 


should inspire meditation. 


mament hypocrisies this encomium 
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A Novel of 


(Continued from Page 6) 





dent and freedom-loving. It is the 
different varieties of this type (the 
Grebensky and the Ukranian Cos- 
sack) that inspired Tolstoy in his 
“‘Cossacks’’ and Gogol in ‘Taras 
Bulba.”’ 

Sholokhov himself is a C k 


Great Scope 


than of civilization that the reader’s 
impression is not oppressive. 
Where there is no thought, there 
is no sin—these words might sum 
up the picture unfolded by the au- 
thor. Besides, beneath the cloak 
of this brutality genuinely human 
feelings live; and it is the sense of 
e with which Sholokhov has 





he comes of a_ well-to-do Don 
family. He himself took part in the 
civil war, fighting in the ranks of 
that Cossack minority which sided 
with the Reds. He knows his 
Cossack would intimately, nay, or- 
ganically, and he masterfully con- 
veys its very essence to the reader. 

The best part of the novel is its 
first—pre-war—part. The author’s 
narrative is calm, unhurried and 
sustainedly factual: Be it the 
description of the Spring fishing in 
the Don or the picture of one of his 
heroes’ wedding, his words are re- 
plete with solid matter and realis- 
tic detail. 

And yet a genuine ‘‘objective 
poetry’’ emanates from this narra- 
tive. Sholokhov’s pages are literally 
permeated with the numberless 
odors and smells of the Spring and 
of the fertile soil of the Cossack 
steppes; they convey to the reader 
the breadth and might of the 
simple, patriarchical and _ wild 
Cossack life with great expressive- 
ness. 

Sholokhov possesses an undeniable 
gift of chiseling the Cossack char- 
acters. The youthful, dark-haired 
and black-eyed Gregory Melekhov 
who, all through the volume, re- 
mains one of its central figures; 
the sensual and good-looking 
Aksinia, another Cossack’s wife 
who becomes Gregory's mistress; 
Korshunov, Gregory’s friend who 
eventually b a drel; 
and, finally, a whole series of old 
Cossacks—all these figures are in- 
tensely alive; the blood and life 
sap of reality unmistakably animate 
them. 

Great is the primitive cruelty and 
brutality of this world. Learning of 
Aksinia’s unfaithfulness, her hus- 
band beats her almost to death— 
the scene is told by the author in 
hid yet undeniably truthful de- 
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tails. Deprived of her husband, 
who has gone to the war, Daria, 
another Cossack woman, tries to be- 
come the mistress of her father-in- 
law. Generally speaking, fist blows, 
invectives and obscene gestures are 
scattered all through the novel. And 
yet so intense is the unthinking, 
zoological call of life living in all 
of these figures and they all] are so 
obviously a part of nature rather 





presented this combination of prim- 
itiveness and humaneness_ that 
lends especially truthful and con- 
vincing notes to his narrative. 
As it was already said, the novel 
has shortcomings, too. Its second 
part does not quite attain to the 
level of the first. Leaving his na- 
tive soil, Sholokhov loses some of 
his artistic strength. His non- 
Cossack types (especially if they 
are intellectuals) are less alive. 
The Soviet critics have justly 
pointed out that, for instance, 
Bunchuk, a Communist officer car- 
rying on propaganda among the 
Cossack troops at the front and 
then reappearing at the head of a 
Red regiment in the Don Province 
during the civil war, is a sheer 
abstraction. His romance with a 
girl who b a hi gun- 
ner under his command is decidedly 
tasteless, artificial and unreal. 
The Soviet critics are right in 
that, too, that the White officers 
figuring in the novel are far more 
alive than these just mentioned 
pasteboard figures. Generally 
speaking, toward the end the novel 
becomes somewhat diluted. Still, 
even here there are remarkably 
good pages and chapters. It ought 
to be stressed that, unlike most of 
the Soviet authors, Sholokhov does 
not paint the White Cossacks and 
officers with black colors. There 
are honest, heroic, sincerely suffer- 
ing figures among them, too. In 
this sense, Sholokhov all through 
his novel remains an artist, not a 
propagandist, although he does not 
hide his pro-Soviet tendencies. 
The novel ends with dark and 
lugubrious scenes. The mass ex- 
ecutions of White prisoners by the 
Reds and a similar carnage of the 
captured Reds by the Whites—such 
is one of the concluding chapters 
of the novel. Gregory Belekhov 
who, by this time, has risen to the 
rank of an officer, joins at first 
the Red and then the White ranks, 
but at heart he is disgusted with 
both. The only thing for which he 
and Sholokhov’s Cossacks in gen- 
eral long is the return of their for- 
mer, free, patriarchical and primi- 
tively fertile life on the banks of 
the ‘‘quiet Don.’’ It is on this note 
that the present volume of the 
novel ends. 
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( Continued from Page 4 ) 


tales of poets and legends about 
the happy state of our original fore- 
bears must be replaced by the grim 
picture which science paints of man 
in prehistoric times, a wretched ani- 
mal, hungry, cold, threatened by 
beasts, menaced by angry gods, 
wandering through solitary wastes. 

The second chapter brings the 
modern machine upon the stage and 
follows its development, its influ- 
ence upon the worker and his living 
conditions and the beginnings of the 
effort to manage and control it. 
Here are outlined the changing con- 
cept of work, the origin and growth 
of the idea of scientific manage- 
ment, with much attention to Tay- 
lor’s investigations and contribu- 
tions and the rise and significance 
of industrial psychology. 

Among the later aspects of his 
theme dealt with are the necessity 
of discovering and developing fit- 
ness for specific kinds of work and 
how this is aided by industrial 
psychology; the ghastly record of 
deaths and serious accidents mod- 
ern industry leaves in its wake and 
the importance of the psychological 
approach in the study of the prob- 
lem of lessening their tremendous 
toll, which, he shows, is worse than 
that taken by war; methods of ac- 
quiring skill at work and of making 





work easy; the question of the 
tony of hi work (of 





Mr. Viteles on Work 


which the discussion is thorough 
and extremely interesting); study 
of whether or not and how work 
can be made worth while; how to 
salvage the misfits; the training 
and conditions which will help men 
to work together. 

In all these matters Mr. Viteles 
shows how industrial psychology, 
by making a science of work and 
studying it upon that basis, aids in 
solving problems and in harnessing 
the machine and putting its bridle 
in the hands of man, so that man, 
and not the machine, becomes the 
master. In the development and 
application of industrial psychology 
he sees the means for so righting 
the general conception of work that 
man will realize that it has always 
been and still is his greatest bless- 
ing. In the present industrial sit- 
uation he believes that ‘‘perhaps 
the brightest and most promising 
feature’ is the growing realization 
of the importance and effectiveness 
of the aid that industrial psychology 
can offer to industry. . 

Fiorencse Finch KE1tr. 


Harold Bell Wright says of his 
forthcoming book, ‘‘To My Sons,’’ 
which Harper & Brothers will pub- 
lish in the Fall: ‘‘It is actually not 
an autobiography, but the account 
of a man’s first thirty years. It 
might be called ‘Adventures in Liv- 
ing,” up to the time that my boys 
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| Already 
a Best Seller! 


RIVER 


By PHILIP BROOKS 

N April, 1701, just eight years 

before he 1 hed the Bick 

staff lucubrations with the first 

issue of The Tatler, Richard 
Steele published a treatise on morals 
called ‘‘The Christian Hero.”” He 
wrote it while on duty as Ensign 
of the Guards at the Tower, osten- 





sibly with the view of setting be- 
fore his fellow-soldiers a high ideal 
of conduct, but actually more to 
reform himself. In: this he never 


By the Author of 
OIL FOR THE 


LAMPS OF CHINA stuff, which Thackeray in his ‘‘Eng- A 


succeeded. Whether his tract exer- 
cised any persuasion over his com- 
rades the reco?ds do not show, but 
if it did they must have been trail- 
hitters, joiners, converts of an ami- 
able and uncritical temper. 

For the essay was pretty poor 


lish Humourists’’ apologized for as 


The great Yangtse roars through the writing of ‘‘a theologian in 
the author’s prose the way the | liquor.” Its first critic, Charles Gil- 
sea booms through the works of don, in 1702 proclaimed, ‘‘’Tis a 
Conrad Mak feel Chi Chaos, ’tis a confusion of Thoughts, 

ep tatge vs jes One Mal rude and indigested: *** ’Tis 
the way Kipling once made the! patea trom the Tower Guard, as a 


world feel India. 


present to his Colonel, that his 


—Chicago Daily News| Colonel might think him even in 


time of Duty a very contemplative 


River Supreme is to be read for/soidier, and I suppose by the 
its story, for its picture of man | roughness of the Stile, he writ it 


against man. Vigor 
ous, colorful and 
exciting ... it 


is a splendid 










there on the Butt-end of a Mus- 
quet.”’ 
see 
EVERTHELESS the book 
proved i ly popular, for 
it expressed many of the sen- 
timents current at the time and it 
ran to nine editions during the 
author’s lifetime and a French 





,| translation, and to twenty-two edi- 


tions by 1820. Steele had inherited 
many of his views from Abbadie 
and Malebranche and he reverted to 
them time and again in The Tatler 
and The Spectator. 

The first edition of ‘‘The Chris- 
tian Hero’’ is a rarity, and the Yale 
Library is naturally proud of the 
copy recently presented by Edward 











63. . 48 All Bookstores - VANCUAED - 108 Pith Ave, BY. 


Bliss Reed, director of the division 
of education of the Commonwealth 
Fund. Mr. Reed had observed that 
there were only seven examples lo- 
cated by Professor Rae Blanchard 
in his bibliography, and as Yale did 
not own one, he generously pro- 
ceeded to remedy the defect. 

The Yale copy, which bears the 
signature of a contemporary, Sam- 
uel Lewin, an unknown except for 
his will executed in 1706 and his 
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ond distinction, but of brilliente ... 
A bull’s-eye with the first shot.”— 
N. Y. Times. , 


_ Each, $2 at bookstores ...Vanguard 


ees 100 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 


burial place in the parish church 
of Leigh in Kent, is full of manu- 
script annotations. One particu- 
larly irate Jacobite reader has 
summed up his view of the agon- 
izing final passage with the inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘Rant, Rant, Rant to the 
highest degree.’’ 
ses 

HE account of the acquisition 

appears in this month's issue 

of The Yale University Library 
Gazette, a quarterly which seldom 
fails to provide something of in- 
terest. There are similar brief rec- 
ords of other accessions which are 
pleasant to read because they offer 
more than mere academic enter- 
tainment. 

There is another scarce pamphlet 
which, unlike the Steele tract, had 
no sale to speak of in its day, but 
which Yale was recently glad to 
obtain by purchase. Its title is 
“The. redeemed Captive. Being a 
narrative of the taking and carry- 
ing into Captivity the Reverend 
Mr. John Norton, when Fort Mas- 
#sachusetts surrendered to a large 
body of French and Indians, 
August 20, 1746. * * * Boston, 
Printed and sold opposite the 
Prison, 1748."’ 

The Rev. Mr. Norton was a grad- 
uate of Yale in the class of 1737. 
His story is not at all the lurid 
narrative that we feel we have a 
tight to expect from these Indian 
captivities. It ‘“‘furnishes no melo- 
drama, makes no _ sensational 
charges, waves no flag, but tries 
to tell the unvarnished truth.”’ It 
is not surprising that the author 
found little demand for his work. 

Today there appear to be but five 
other libraries. besides Yale which 
own copies, namely, the Boston 





Notes on Rare Books 





ton and the Newberry, the last 
owning an imperfect one from the 
Ayer collection. The example at 
Yale, perfect except for the title 
page, has had a photostat of a per- 
fect page added to make it com- 
plete. 

It is of interest to note that the 
old Fort Massachusetts was restored 
last year on the exact site of the 
original, on the Hoosac River, be- 
tween North Adams and Williams- 
town. As to the Rev. Mr. Norton, 
he returned from Canada to become 
pastor of East Hampton, Conn., 
where he remained for thirty years, 
succumbing at last to an attack, 
not of Indians, but of smallpox. 

sees 

NOTHER acquisition reported 
is not rare, but unique, being 
a series of letters from Nap- 
thali Daggett to his son, Lieutenant 
Henry Daggett, together with other 
papers of the Daggett family dated 
between 1774 and 1805. Napthali 
Daggett was president pro tempore 
of Yale from October, 1766, to 
March, 1777, and he distinguished 
himself during the British invasion 
of New Haven. He was captured, 
however, but later released on the 
plea of a Tory, one of his former 
students. The longest letter in the 
group epitomizes the spirit of 1778 
and shows the mood of President 
Daggett in his defense of God, 
country and Yale. 

The leading article in The Gazette, 
by E. P. Morris, consists of an at- 
tempt to reconstruct the thought of 
the past by examining the library 
at Yale as it appeared in 1742. It 
is a mildly diverting exercise and 
only moderately fruitful. As the 
author des, the college was at 
the time poor in money and depen- 
dent upon the generosity of donors. 
It was hardly possible under the cir- 
cumstances to build a library ac- 
cording to any constructive plan, 
and many of the books, though 
fewer than were to be expected, 
were of small value. 

The happiest occasion for Yale 
was the splendid gift of nearly 900 
volumes from Bishop Berkeley, the 
books of a cultivated philosopher 
and scholar, representing ‘surely the 
best thought of the time in Eng- 
land. They amounted to over one- 
third of the entire Yale library, 
which in 1742 numbered 2,900 vol- 
umes. 





ses 


basis of the present inquiry |. 


is the crude catalogue printed 

that year by T. Green of New 
London, which is now available in 
a facsimile. Only the briefest titles 
are given, such as ‘‘Hart on Diet”’ 
or “Brown's Vulgar Errors." There 
is no place or date of imprint and 
no suggestion.of an alphabet. The 


only sort of classification is by sub-| ; 


ject, there being twenty-five in all, 
some of them elaborately subdivid- 
ed. Of course, the explanation for 
the apparent lack of arrangement is 
the small size of the library. 

Among the conclusions drawn 
from the catalogue one notes the 
poor representation at that time 
of books published in America, 
doubtless because they dealt with 
political events, which the colleges 
of the period regarded as none of 
their concern. 

There is the dominance of books 
listed under Divinity. This was not 
so much due to the grip of New 
England Puritanism on the two 
colleges as to the fact that religion 
and theology were then a major in- 
terest and a knowledge of current 
controversies was essential to the 
man of education. <A large per- 
centage of the titles listed are in 
Latin, the necessary tool for the 
acquisition of knowledge. 

It is evident that certain sciences 
had grown static, but in the field of 
natural philosophy, as exemplified 
in Rohault’s ‘‘Physicks,’’ the Yale 
Library afforded a surprisingly full 
acquaintance with the subject. Fi- 
nally there is noticeable an almost 
complete lack of historical-esthetic 
criticism. and interpretation of lit- 
erature, no doubt because these 
subjects had hardly evolved before 
1700. 
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A Varied Shelf of New Books 


THE WINGS oF AzRAEL. By Edwin 
Bjorkman. 21 pp. Biltmore, 
N. C.: Burnley Weaver, the Gol- 
lifox Press. $2 


HIS short poem is the reac- 
tion of a man who represents 
himself as a reporter com- 
pelled to witness an execution 
that his paper may have a first- 
hand story. As all know, Azrael is 
the angel of death; the whirr of Az- 
rael’s wings is the accompaniment 
to Mr. Bjorkman’s lines. In the 
first part of the poem each canto— 
if such his divisions may be called 
—is introduced by the words “‘A 
man was to be hanged.’’ Then the 
execution is supposed to have taken 
place and the introductory phrase 
becomes ‘‘A man was duly hanged.’’ 
There is something of acid in this 
poet’s lines, yet more of compassion 
(the man, all inward facts known, 
had not wholly deserved to die) 
and a strengthening of fortitude by 
the man’s example of acceptance 
and composure. We quote the con- 
cluding lines: 
A man was duly hanged.—And 
since that time 
The commonest human fear is 
strange to me. 
I court not death, would like to 
live my span 
In full, to see what coming years 
may brin 
Of benefit or promise—yet—when- 
ever 
The final hour shall strike at 
last, my soul , 
Will meet it with composure, 
braced by faith 
I cannot analyze or comprehend— 
A faith displayed by one for 
whom the world 
Had no more use, and who this 
earthly life 
Could leave as, 
sleepy child 
Receives its mother’s tender bed- 
time kiss— 
A faith inspired by one who met 
his end 
As if the wings of Azrael were 
white. 


smilingly, @ 


There is something here of the 
majesty of ‘‘Thanatopsis,” though 
without all of that poem’s serenity, 
for this modern, who still would 
have faith, cannot be wholly secure 
in his faith; there is the same 
sweet, sad music in the lines. 

Mr. Bjorkman’s poem, most ex- 
cellently printed, is put out here in 
a limited edition. We trust, when 
the poet has a larger collection to 
show, that ‘‘The Wings of Azrael’ 
will be included. It is a poem, 
slight as it is in length, not to be 
lost sight of. 


Foot’s Gotp. By Clyde Robertson, 


95 pp. Decorations by Sheila 
Burlingame. Atlanta: Banner 
Press. $2. 


This small book of what might 
be termed homespun ballads deal- 
ing mainly with the mining days in 
Colorado, with an added sheaf of 
verses more strictly lyrical, is a 
very enticing book. We have had 
Bret Hart, we have had the Klon- 
dyke explorations of Service; Clyde 
Robertson has done something 
rather different from either. 

To begin with, Mrs. Robertson is 
not so pictorial as she is interpre- 
tive. Perhaps it is the passing 
decades which have wrought the 
change, but, whatever the cause, 
the change is good. And especially 
because she has not failed also to 
be pictorial, or, at least, sufficiently 
so to carry out ballad requirements. 
The reviewer doesn’t know how 
much of ‘‘gold in them thar hills’”’ 
still may be there today. Perhaps 
much, perhaps little. But there 
was a time when gold lured men 
thither, and that time is made 
present today by this author’s vivid 
phrasing: 

Leadville was mad at Babylon, 

There’s gold in the hills! On and 


on 
The tale ran swift as a forest 
fire. * * * 


On to Leadville, over the Pass 

Where the glaring ssow is hard 
as glass. 

Swear and sweat and cheat and 


hate, 
Gamble and guzzle, lust and 
mate. 


On to Leadville! Bunk in a shack 
On a pile of rags and gunny sack. 


4 


Two miles high in freezing air. 
Grab a claim or grubstake where 
Men at dawn are muck at night, 
Blown to hell by dynamite. 

It isn’t lovely, perhaps, but it is 
succinct, this poem; and it tells a 
deal, sums up a period, closes an 
American era. And we believe that 
writers like Clyde Robertson are 
doing something important for 
America, even though some of its 
import is not discernible today. 
But just as we today turn to Chau- 
cer for an interpretation of four- 
teenth-century England it is our 
guess that later generations will 
turn to such writers as Bret Hart 
and Service ard Mrs. Robertson 
for an interpretation of nineteenth- 
century America. And the present- 
day reader will greatly enjoy her 
ballads. 

By Edmond Kowa 
Philadelphia: 
2,323 





‘‘DeaF WALLS.” 
lewski. 138 pp. 
The Symphonist Press, 
Wharton Square. $2. 


The Symphonist Press is a recent- 
ly started non-commercial publish- 
ing movement the purpose of which 
appears primarily to be to give the 
corporality of book-form to poetry 
(to which term is granted a wide 
meaning) that shall be native to 
America, expressive of America. 
And, knowing this, one approaches 
‘“‘Deaf Walls,’’ by Edmond Kowa- 
lewski, with something of curiosity. 
To begin with, we are informed 
that the yet-to-be great American 
poet will be ‘‘a kind of symphonic 
synthesis of Walt Whitman and 
Edgar Allan Poe * * * distilling to 
their essence the unconscious tra- 
ditions and tendencies of the co- 
pious Whitman while releasing from 
their reticence those of the cryptic 
Poe.” We do not gather that Mr. 
Kovalewski is put forth as fulfill- 
ing all this ambitious program, but 
obviously it must be taken as the 
key to his work. 

The first portion of the book is 
devoted to a considerable collec- 
tion of pieces grouped as ‘‘Tone 
Poems, Op. I, City of New Music’’; 
the second part of the book is 
‘Poem Symphony, Op. 2, The 
Earthly Myth.” 





edge of music architectonics; but he 
has never been able to share the 
opinion of many that between mu- 
sic and poetry there is interchange- 
able identity. Music, to his humble 
mind, has always appeared to be a 
“pure” art, in that it can exist 
only without direct appeal to the 
mind, any appéal that it makes to 
the mind being indirect, suggestive 
and inferential. Not so poetry, the 
primary appeal of which is to the 
mind, its form-appeal being secon- 
dary, the perfect poem, however, 
being a balanced and fused syn- 
thesis of the two component parts. 

This has, perhaps, been a some- 
what unduly long introduction to 
Kowalewski’s poems, but there is 
an issued challenge which has to 
be met before his work can be 
clearly seen. As fulfilling an at- 
tempted program which called for 
some musica] parallelism, then, he 
has very likely been more or less 
successful. He has not been so suc- 
cessful as a poet of deep intellec- 
tual ‘importance. And the reason 
is, we believe (for he seems to be 
a@ man of undoubted poetic sensi- 
tiveness), that while holding his pen 
im one hand he has been driving 
his hobby with the other. Hence, 
for our part, we throw all his 
theories out the window and look 
solely at his individual poems as 
poems, not as tone poems or as a 
poem symphony. And when we do 
this we find some very fine bits 
here and there, as for instance, 
this, ‘‘The Grave Digger’’; 


I am the man of the dead, 
I am the digger of graves. 


You come, lowly and poor, alone 
and unmourned, 

And I find you a place of rest 

Under caressing skies, 

In sweep of the willow trees. * * * 


I make for you a cross of dis- 
carded wood, 

Notching the slumber-day there- 
on, 

Which I raise over the spot 

Where I laid you away, my son. 

None comes here to intrude, 

So I linger a dear space 

And whisper my thought to you, 

And you stir in the earth below, 

With wonder at what I confide to 
you that you never 
before. 





The present reviewer is very like- 
ly wrong, being deficient in knowl- 


To be sure, this ending is com- 





of Poetry 


pletely strained, as the dead do not 
turn at anything whispered to 
them; and there is much of this 
straining in Mr. Kowalewski’s 
pages, again due, we believe, to the 
fact that he is working from a 
theory. On the other hand, there 
is obviously delicate sensibility 
here, carefully rhythmic phrasing, 
no little beauty. 

And this is only one of such 
Pieces and passages. We think 
that if Edmond Kowalewski will 
follow this reviewer and throw his 
theories out the window his work 
will grow still more consistently 
excellent as time goes on. 


Winpwarp Rock. By Kenneth Les- 
lie. 61 pp. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50. 

Kenneth Leslie, as would appear 
from his poems in ‘Windward 

Rock,” has a deft manner of versi- 

tying, backed by a serious desire 

to understand and evaluate life, 
and life’s experiences, including 
that perennial occupation of the 
poets—love. We are happy to say 
that Mr. Leslie eschews the ease 
of free verse and elects to follow 
the harder road trodden by the 
elder bards who felt that rhyme 
was a distinct ornamentation and 
something to strive for. We like 
his double quatrain, ‘‘My Delight 
and Happy Ruin’’: 

You are my delight and happy 





i, 
ba every road I go gets lost and 





JOHN CLAM MINOT in 
The Boston Herald tays: 


John 
Erskine 


is in a class by himself 
among our writers, both 

in the sparkle of his 

fiction and in his gift 

for packing a rich cargo 

of wisdom, philosophy 

and satire below, 

and not too far below, the 
sparkling surface. The new 
generation, as it does amazing 
things to life on the campus, 
is just juicy meat for this 
particular genius. 
Bachelor-of Arts is a joy and 
a gem. It has gusta and 
vitality. And it has its 


urns 
Upon tev and wanders home | tenderness and fine 
“rm derstandin i 
To your gray eyes where my t = g along with 
‘eedom burns. 4 its fun. 
You are the wise disorder of my 
thinking, 


For every hour of plunging specu- 
lation . 


Must rise to breathe this one life- 

giving breath, 

Your love that holds yet frees 

my adoration. 

There is a bit of metaphysics in 
the last line, that metaphysics of 
love which has teased the son- 
neteers and the cavalier poets of 
whatever generation, something of 
paradox. Kenneth Leslie’s poems, 
therefore, should give pl e to 
those who enjoy word music, and 
to those who like something 
thoughtful in their poetry to ponder 
over. P. H. 








( Continued from Page 1) 


customs is the painted figure made 
of dough and paper, into which the 
priests by their incantations drive 
all sorts of evil and wickedness, 
and which they presently burn. 
This would seem to be a version 
of the familiar idea of the scape- 
goat on which were unloaded all 
the sins of the community. 

Among the more notable sights of 
Tashi-lunpo are the five great 
mausoleums in which are buried five 
of the Tashi Lamas. Arranged in 
a straight line, their Chinese roofs 
decorated with various figures are 
supported by almost cubical struc- 
tures of red and white, with golden 
shields arranged in the red areas 
for the purpose of repelling those 
demons, belief in which is such an 
important part of Tibetan life. 

But not only are such splendid 
tombs reserved exclusively for the 
Tashi Lamas; most of the priests 
are not granted any tombs at all, 
not even stupas to hold their ashes. 
When an ordinary priest dies, his 
body is not cremated; it is dis- 
membered, and the flesh and bones 
given to the sacred temple dogs, 
or to vultures. Only monks of spe- 
cial holiness are burned and their 
ashes preserved. 

One of these very holy monks is 
the old man who sits in a prayer- 
hall at Tashi-gembe and turns a 
kind of prayer-mill, a cylinder ten 
feet high which revolves on an iron 
axle. Two lamas take turns in 
keeping this prayer-mill in constant 
motion from sunrise to midnight. At 
each revolution of the wheel a bell 
rings, and every time the bell rings 


Sven Hedin’s ‘Tales 


vanced a step nearer to freedom 
from transmigration and to that 
heaven where the gods dwell. 

His way to salvation is not a par- 
ticularly pleasant one, but it is 
paradisiacal compared to that of 
the namel monk, i ‘ed of his 
own will in a grotto amid utter 
loneliness and complete darkness. 
Once every day another monk 
pushes a little food to this ‘‘Lama 
Rinptche,’”’ or holy monk, through 
a gutter which runs along the 
ground under the wall, but that 
other monk must never speak to 
the man walled up within. Only if 
the food remains untouched for six 
days is the door broken down, since 
it is then certain that the monk is 
dead, and marvelous as it may 
seem, another is always ready. to 
take his place in this living tomb. 

One lama remained there twelve 
years before death released him, 
another entered the grotto at 20 
and lived there for forty years, 
alone, never hearing any sound of 














the monk turning. the wheel has ad- 


A Lama With a Temple Drum. 


of Tibet 


any kind from the outside world, 


ray of light. There he meditates 
and prays until death; if he does 
not go mad. 

Sven Hedin succeeded in achiev- 
ing ‘‘a diagonal crossing through 
all of the unknown Tibet, establish- 
ing Transhimalaya as an indepen- 
dent chain of mountains, parallel 
to Himalaya, crossing three of its 
passes toward the east and two to- 
ward the west, discovering the 
source of the Brahmaputra and the 
Indus and clearing up the relation 
of Manasarowar and Rakas-tal to 
Satlej, the greatest tributary of the 
Indus.”’ 

In this new book, which is pro- 
fusely illustrated with his own 
sketches, he tells us in his charm- 
ing and informal manner of his ex- 
periences on these expeditions, of 
their difficulties and dangers, of 
the friends he made, animal as well 
as human, of the curious sights he 
saw and the many thrilling adven- 
tures which befell him. His book 
is a fascinating tale of adventure, 
discovery and hairbreadth escapes, 
always interesting and often very 
exciting. 


The Rodin Publishing Company, 
200 West Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York City, will make its bow in 
the publishing field on July 19, 
when it will issue its first book, 
“So-o-0-o You’re Going on the 
Air!’ by Robert West, director of 
the newly formed Radio Arts Guild 
of America and associate director 
of the League for Public Discus 
sion. The Rodin Publishing Com. 
pany intends to specialize on the 








subject of radio and broadcasting. 











never seeing so much as a single SHE 
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1934 
NOVEL 


Grey 


A thrilling ro- 
mance of the 
riders of the 
Tonto Basin. 























THE POET’S LOG 


By MARIANNE DeGRAFF 
Cloth, Itustrated, $1.50 

“Marianne DeGraff, one of Brooklyn's young 
ts, has sung her way into the literary wor! 
becoming the author of “The Poet's Log.’ 
tells about her recent trip around the world; the 
book contains many lines which deserve much 
praise.”’"—Brooklyn (N. Y.) Chureh Life. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASs. 


470 Atlantic Ave. 
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Latest Books Received 


History and Biography- @ 

EUROPE BETWEEN WARS? By 
ton Fish Armstrong. 8vo. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 
A discussion of the forces for war 
in Europe today. 

CAPTAIN WILLIAM DAMPIER, BUCCA- 
NEER-AUTHOR. Willard Bon- 
ner. 12 mo. Stan: U., California: Stan- 
ford. University Press. $2.75. 

The life of an early writer of 


travel books. 
~. Paul 
‘iiliam 


PRINCE EUGENE. 
er. 8vo. 
Morrow & Co. $4. 
A biography of the Prince of 
Savoy, who fought with Marlbor- 
ough. To be published July 18. 
AUTHORS-AT-ARMS. By C. P. Hawkes. 
8vo. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


1663-1736. 
New York: 


pany. $3. 

The military experiences of six 
writers, Steele, Coleridge, Scott, 
Landor, Gibbon and Byron. 

THE DIARY oF JOHN JAY. New Haven, 
Conn.: The’ Yale University Library. $2. 
The first prod edition, with 
an introduction by Frank Mon- 
aghan. 


D ABOUT. By Archibald Mar- 
—_. With an introduction by William 

Phel, justrated. New 
York: E. Pi Dutton & Co. $3.50. 
Random reminiscences beginning 
with Cambridge undergraduate 
days and going on to the London 
literary world. 


PROCEEDINGS CF THE COUN- 
TY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 1932-1933. 
tue by the society 


edward’ I. Merritt, 
A record of the activities of the 
society, with papers on early New 
York history. 


ROBINSON JEFFERS, THE MAN AND /| VIA PANAMA. By Mi Jepson. 12mo. 
1s WORK By Lawrence Clark Powell. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
sngotes mavera) A tale of a sea voyage. To be 
ee ee published July 18. 


A biographical and critical study. 
DEM AND NATIONALISM IN 


THE .STREET OF THE SERPENTS. 
Pian sen Ga: tne 
& Bros. $2 


A mystery story. 
MR. PIDGEON’S ISLAND. ob antheny 
12mo. a: 


ECONOMIC HANDBOOK OF THE PA- 


CIFIC AREA. Edited by Frederick V. 
a = New York: Doubleday, Doran 


A compilation of articles on the 





Doran i Co. §2. 

A mystery story. 
RANSOM. By Charles Francis Coe. 12mo. 

Pa.: The J. B. Lippincott 

Company. $2. 

A story of hg activities.~ 
SILVER HAT. y Dane Coolidge. 12mo. 

New York: ‘PB ” Dutton & Co. 32. 

A story of thé old days in Arizona. 
THE WOMAN AND THE SEA. By Concha 

5 ina. 12mo. New York: Rae D. Henkle. 
The authorized translation, by 

Terrell Louise Tatum, of a fa- 

mous Spanish novel. 

troduction by Ernest Boyd. 
FRIENDS AND ROMAN Virgin 

Faulkner. 12mo. New Sat” ne r 

Schuster. $3. 


A “‘comico-romantic novel.’’ 


THE STRANGLED WITNESS. By Leslie 
Ford. 12mo. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart. $2. 

A mystery story. 
THE SECRET OF TANGLES. By Leonard 
. Gribble. 12mo. Philadelphia, Pa.: The 
} B. Lippincott Company. $2. 
A mystery story. 

SILVER. By Thomas C. Bickle. 12mo. 
New York: *wiiltam Morrow & Co. $2. 
The story of a wild horse. To be 
published July 18. 

FOUR GENERATIONS. By Naomi Jacob. 
12mo. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

The son of a powerful family tries 
to establish his own life. To be 
published July 17. 


BLOOD AND TEARS. By Balder Olden. 
1Zmo. New York: D. pleton-Century 





\OCRACY 
EUROPE. By Henry vo. 
inceton, N. J.: The , a Univer- 
sity Press. $1.25. ; 
Fiction 
FROM THIS DAY FORWARD. By Ruby 
M. Ayres. 12mo. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2. 
A story of marriage on the re- 
bound. 














BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Conducted by 
Middlebury College 
August 16—August 30, 1934. 
‘Theodore Morrison, Director. 





Allen Bernard DeVete 

Julia Peterkin Gorham M 
Pr Eaten Raymend Everitt 
A non-academi f where 





men and women desiring to estab- 
lish themselves as writers find expe- 
rienced, practical criticism and ad- 
vice from a staff of distinguished 
writers and critics. 


For information communicate with 
H. G. OWEN, MIDDLEBURY, VT. 
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HELEN TOPPING MILLER 
3 An enchanting ‘ 
Southern romance 
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EAT TO GROW YOUNG | 
Digested Dietetics 
By H. A. Hayes 


Food rules in snappy verse, easy 3 
to memorize and apply. Pocket = 
tion. Latest ’ 
body rejuvenation by food pr ay 


pr Menus. 


| acs ami, | 
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A novel of Nazi st iagaad 
A_SPY OF NAPOLEON 
Orezy. 12mo. New York: on 
Sons. 
A romance by the author of ‘‘The 
Scarlet Pimpernel.” 
DESIGN FOR A_STAIRCASE. By Guy 
12mo. New York: E. P. ‘Dutton 
& Co. $2.50. 
Life in a row of London flats. 
Pollock. 12mo. 
Rinehart. $2. 
A mystery romance. 


THE WOMAN SHE WAS. B 
king. 12mo. New York: 
$2.50. 


The imaginary biography of an 
Englishwoman. To be published 
July 18. 

THE TALKING SPARROW MURDERS. 


Darwin L. Teilhet. imo. New York: 
iliiam Morrow & Co. $2. 


A mystery story. To be published 
July 18. 


Literature and Essays 

THE GREATEST PAGES OF 

DICKENS. & Bt Leacock. 8vo. 
New York: Doubleday, ‘Doran & Co. $2.50. 
A chronological selection from the 
works of Dickens, with a com- 
mentary on his life and art. 

GODs, pgnome AND MEN OF ANCIENT 
GREECE. H. D. Rouse. 1i12mo. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3. 
“The rise and fall of the Olym- 
pian empire.’’ To be published 
July 18. 


Poetry and Drama 
FORME AND FRAGMENTS. s BY Ted Rob- 
12mo. Caremcnt, Calif.: Saunders 
Studio Press. $1.50. 
A collection of verse. 


Philosophy and Religion 


JUDAISM, CHRISTIANITY AND GER- 
y Cardinal . BVO. 
$150. York: The Macmillan Company. 
Five addresses delivered in Mu- 
nich in 1933. 
LIKE A TRUMPET. By. aris E. Jot. 
- Brothers. $1. 
A collection of sermons. 
OTHERS CALL IF 90D. 8 Jeanette 2 
Perki 12mo. ew : Harper 
Brothers. 


Baroness 
. Putnam's 


Lanse | steve- 
iam Mi 








An experiment in teaching the 


the Riverside Church School. 





Juvenile 


THE | DARK 1 FRIGATE. By Chastes Boerd- 
Brown & Co. $1.75. — 
A new edition of the Newberry 
Medal winner for 1924. 





Economics and Sociology 
SOCIAL CHANGE AND SOCIAL PROB- 
- LEMS. a, ee heer, aoe. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. $3.50. 
An prc dnd expanded study 
following the author's ‘‘Problems 
of Social Well-Being,'’ which now 
provide a comprehensive study of 
social lems. 


A study in function of the mar- 
keting institution, with a section 
on the effects of the New Deal on 


factors of this region. 
AMERICAN TREASURE, AND THE 
PRICE REVOLUTION It SPAIN, 1501- 
1608. By Bari rut Hamilton. 8yo. Cam- 


b+ University Press. 
A study of the economics of this 
period. 
TRADE AND POLITICS IN ANCIENT 
GREECE. By Johannes Hasebroek. Trans- 
pond ee L. "an Fraser and D. C. Mac- 
Chicago, Ill.: The Univer- 

sity Sty of Ghicage Press. $2.25. 
Tracing the origin of the spiritual 
and intellectual achievements of 
__ Greek race. 

FEDERAL RAILWAY LAND 8SUB- 
TRIDY POLICY OF CANADA. By jane 
Harvard University — : 
A volume in the Harvard Histori- 
cal Monograph Series. 
A_PREFACE TO ECONOMIC HISTORY. 
By prank 

Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The development of economic 
conditions and relationships from 
the beginning of history to the 
present time. 





Government and Politics 

ELECTION ADMINISTRATION IN MICHI- 
GAN. By James Pollock. 

New York: National Municipal League. 

25 cents. 

An exploratory study. 

UNIFORM STATE ACTION. mA w. v, Brooke 

corny. of North © 53.50. 


Suggestions for a siaiehie. substi- 
tute for centralization. 





mseertaee Books 
REFERENCE THE STUDY OF 
“PUBLIC OPINION, = } Harwood L. 
8vo. Princeton, J.: Princeton 
University Press.- $2. 
A bibliography and a method of 
study of public opinion. 





Science and Psychology 
INDUSTRIAL, TOXICOLOGY. By_ Alice 
Hamilton, " % 8vo. New York: Harper 


A new volume in the Harper's 
Medical Monographs Series. 





Travel and Description 
A Con JUEST OF TIBET. By Sven Hedin. 
. P. Dutton & Co. $5. 
r¢ ania ‘a exploration by the 
author of ‘Across the Gobi 
Desert.”’ Translated from the 
Swedish. 
ADVENTURING ON DESERT ROADS. By 
Ann Hutchinson. Published by Harr Wag- 
lishing ™ 608 Mission 
Street, San Francisco. $1. 
An auto tour thecusie. the South- 
west. 
OF THE SNOW. By Luis 
Trenker. Translated by F. H. Lyon. 8vo. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.75. 
A study of courage and comrade- 
ship by an Alpine climber and 
film producer. 





Textbooks 
EUROPE. A_ GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY. 


By J. a ~~ eee New York: 


A consideration of modern Eu- 
ropean life from the geographical 
point of view, emphasizing the 
major problems of the people, the 
cultural landscapes and the pic- 
tures of life to be found in each 
region which possess cultural in- 
dividuality. 


A textbook on American fiction 

during the past forty years. 
COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. Edited by 

Z. Moss. 12mo. New York: Prentice- 

Hiait, Inc. $3. 

A textbook. 

New Editions and Reprints 
THE FORSYTE SAGA. By John gas 
. 12mo. New York: Charlies Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. 

A new edition, with an introduc- 

tion by Percy Hutchison, in the 

Modern Standard Authors edition. 
AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF 


THE KINETIC THEORY OF GASES. aT, 
Leonard Loeb. 8vo. McGraw-Hill 
Book a. 

A second edition of this text and 
reference book. 

POWER PLANT TESTING. By James Am- 
pease Seaver. Sve. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. $5. 

A fourth edition, i ata and en- 
larged, of this manual 





A handbook ‘tor all ye) handle 


.| Navy” as its annual volume for 


, Pleas- 


EAT TO GROW. YOUNG. 
12mo. Pub by The 

antville, N. ¥. Box 245. 
Digested dietetics. 

THE ABC OF stock SPECULATION. 

8. A. Nelson. New 

Publications, 2022" East mirty- 

A study of oe B graven oo! govern- 

ing stock-market speculation. 

OXFORD CROSSWORDS. By M. R. Ridley. 
12mo. New York: Oxford University 

Press. $1. 

A book of crossword puzzles. 

NO MORE ALIBIS. By, Srivie 
‘wood. Svo. 

lishing C 19 Michi 
Adyice on health and beauty. 


ApMinreres nd THE YOUNG 
nan DEPARTMENT OF THE LOC. 





of Holly- 
been Ain Pub- 





Boston: 
Street. 85 cen 
VECBTARLR SHORT- 


THE AMERICAN 
ao aoe ag OO ay G. Weber and 
Cc. 12mo. Btantord i. rd Uni- 


Apress’ Stanford, Calif. $3. 





Pamphlets 


A report for the year ending Dec. 
31, 1933. 


JEFFE aon a aE Pamphiet. 
Brooxiyn, : Thomas Jefferson High 


rey calla of poems by stu- 
dents of the Thomas Jefferson 

School. 

BY HERBERT HASEL- 

TINE OF CHAMPION DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN. Pam- 
let. Il.: Field Museum of 
atural History. 25 cents. 
A catalogue of the exhibition, 
illustrated from photographs. 
THE CALIFORNIA MINING TOWNS 
SERIES, No. 8. San 


Calif.: The Book Club of California. 
A print of Grass Valley, an early 

quartz-mining centre, in 1858. 
With historical notes. 


WHO USES MUSIC AND Pade Pamphiet. 
New Ferm: American of Com- 
ev Authors and Pubits 1,501 

roadway. 


A discussion of music and its 
entertainment value today. 
AMATEUR CINEMA LEAGUE PAM- 

\ New York: The 
Amateur Cinema League, 105 West 
Fortieth Street. (For members of the 
League.) 


The following studies: ‘‘Filter 
Filning,”’ “‘Scenarized Film 
Plans,’’ Vol. I, and ‘Tilting Tech- 
nique,’’ by Frederick G. Beach; 
and ‘‘Travel Talk,’’ by James W. 
Moore. 

THE SONENBURG TORTURE CAMP. By 
An _ Escaped let. New 
York: International Labor 80 
East Eleventh Street. 

‘An account of things seen and ex- 
periénced in a Nazi concentration 
camp. 

MOTES AND BEAMS. By Lewis E. Sis- 

New York: Published by 
the’ author, 331 Madison Avenue. 
A collection of verse. 
PHOTOGRAPHY FOR FUN. By William 
. Strong. New York: 
peague | = America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 


eaves VIGIL. By Kenneth White. New 
gore: Bre, Comuwary. Tees, West 
enty-first Street. 50 cents. < 


ry poem. 


The Naval History Society, whose 
headquarters are at 170 Central 
Park West, New York, has chosen 
Joseph Gurn’s ‘“‘Commodore John 
Barry: Father of the American 


1934. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New-j 
York, are the publishers. 

The society numbers among its 
members some of the most promi- 
nent men in naval, professional and 
civil life. Its- president is Colonel 
James Barnes of Princeton, N. J., 
who has a distinguished record as 
author and military man. Colonel 
Barnes is a son of the late Captain 
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WEST 


by Paul Evan Lehman 
MACAULAY $2. 
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Phe 


5th printing now ready. 
© “Quite as frank as ines in 
"Ulysses.’ | know of no book that 
has left me with a more unbear- 
able desire to know what hap- 
pened next.” —sat. Review of Literature. 
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Texas and 
Mexico 


THE PEROTE PRISONERS. Be- 
ing the Diary of James L. True- 
heart. Printed for the First 
Time, Together With an His- 
torical Introduction by Frederic 
C. Chabot. Ilustrated. 344 pp. 
Limited Edition. Early Texas 
Series. San Antonio: The Nay- 
lor Company. $5. 

HIS is the fourth and final vol- 
ume in the series of source 
books on early Texas history 
which have been prepared, edited 

and annotated by Frederic C. 

Chabot, who has shown himself in- 

defatigable and competent in the 

study and presentation of that pe- 
riod of the history of his State. The 
series as a whole and in its sep- 
arate volumes offers especially in- 
teresting items for the collector of 

Americana, since it deals with a 

period and a region to which little 

attention has been shown by stu- 
dents and historians. 

In this final volume of the series, 
published in a limited edition, his 
introduction, filling eighty pages, 
shows that he has thoroughly fa- 
miliarized himself with the history 
of the time. It covers the nine 
years, 1836-45, from the battle of the 
Alamo to the annexation of Texas, 
and quotes freely from original 
manuscripts chronicling and de- 
scribing events and personalities of 
the time. 

This gives a background for the 
diary of James L. Trueheart, one 
of more than fifty Americans cap- 
tured by Mexican troops at San An- 
tonio in September, 1842, which fills 
the body of the volume. The cap- 
tives were civilians, either living in 
San Antonio or staying there tem- 
porarily on legitimate business. 

Mr. Trueheart was clerk of the 
District Court, which was then in 
session. The invasion, under the 
command of General Adrian Woll, 
was part of a plan to recapture 
San Antonio and other places. The 
prisoners were marched overland 
and confined in Perote, Mexico. 
The diary, which is here published 
the first time, covers the entire 
period from their capture until his 
release in 1844. 

Mr. Chabot has done competently 
and with scholarly carefulness and 
skill the job of editing the manu- 
script, annotating it with footnotes, 
excerpts and references. Appen- 
dices and a complete index, cover- 
ing both text and footnotes, help to 


make the work valuable for his- 
torical students and _ research 
workers. 


The American Society of Book- 
plate Collectors, which has its per- 
manent collection in the Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C., 
making a census of bookplate col- 
lections in public, college and uni- 
versity libraries, and it asks the 
cooperation of librarians, in order 
that all collections may be repre- 








Advertisers in these columns 
have supplied references 
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Lady C t'ly’s Lover, D. pty ~ 
. Moore, complete 
Hilaire Belloc, Cromwell........ a] 
Vacation Pack, 8 novels (new).....-- 3.89 
The Ge Crisis, TF (2.50)..49¢ 
Modern Art, Ozenfant (illus. $10.00)..4.29 
J Prints, A. D. Ficke (illus.)..3.29 
Old Miniatures, J. (illus. ) . .3.29 
Vacation Pack (6 ). 2.89 
D. H. L R (2.50) . .98¢ 
Ivan Block, Sexual Life.............. 1.6 
Kraft Ebing, thia Sex. (5.00) .1.98 

The Story t 








Mrendation to 
(ilh 2,487 Broadway pitead). 
Decameron ¢ Boceacels (iilas.): | {986 | BOOKS BOUGHT IN ANY QUANTITY, 
Sequel to Decameron (illus. $5.00)... .1.98 
Postage 8c per vol. $10.00 o post-free. 








DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, INC. 
Internationally —" ook nuvere are 
y 





York. 
Pes and RECORDS 7RaeeD Dt ama 
try. Ta Itt jackson P Reet 


| ccm haengges eas RUSSIA as 
non-partisan. Mail: 














Mai English and Ame Litera- 
ture, Art, jence, Economics, Politics, 
His 7 phy, Occult ; Fine 
Sets and Rare tions; Man . 


Edi 
Autographs. p> - anywhere. 


Dauber & Pine scien Inc., NRA. 
66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
ALgonquin 4-7880-7881. 





YOUR FINE BOOKS BOUGHT. 
REMOVED WITHOUT EXPENSE. 


MADISON BOOK STORE, N.R.A., 
55 East 50th St., New York City. 
VOlunteer 5-2130-2131. 

Established since 1909. 





Books WANTED — CASH; pocampal 
with 


packing: 
call promptly; entire ibraries” 

quantities; o! modern, misce! 

; fiction, nets, autographs, stamps; 
made with mete of recom- 





Bookshop, 
‘Schuyler 4-5474. 








THE SALE OF THE YEAR. 


old, usual books. 
Also on all new books cept the net 
books under the code). jbrarians, col- 
lectors and booklovers should not 
this great sale. Catalogs 
10 P. M. 
Dauber & Pine Inc. 
(N. R. A. me 


66 Sth Av., ai imh St. pe New York. 


20% — 2% — 20%. 


THOMS s ERON, INC., announce 
annual MID-SUMMER ‘BALE—20% y 
count from ed prices, ig 
new books ree and the Booksellers’ 
stock to vehone from ne Standard Sets, 
First Editions, Inscribed Books and hun- 
dreds of good items for the collector. 


THOMS & ERON, INC. CRRA), 





Booksellers, Publishers and Importers, 
Chambers St. (near Broadway), 
New York City. 


WoOrth 2-0367-8- 
SPECIAL OFFERS: 








History of County, 4 vols., 
$12.50. 18 West 23d St., New York. 








L@ITED EDITIONS CLUB PUBLICA- 
tions offered at See 
Schulte’s Book: a it above. 


Cali 
quick removal. Lenny Og 
59th St., N. Y.C. ckersham . 
IRST EDITIONS, ENSCRIBED BOOKS, 
autograph letters, manuscripts impor- 


tant American and English au 
chased at 





all times. Harry Stone, 24 





ete 


WwHo WERE YOUR ANCESTORS? FAM- 
ies traced. Write 8S. A. Merriam, 
» 70 Weston Road, 
Mass. 


QCCULTISM_MYSTICISM_ORIENTALIA 
— Art. Gate- 
way, 30 East both, lew Y 











Books for Writers 
Cs Or oe STUDY BOOKS AND 











Law Books 


LAW BOOKS WANTED—EARLY 





| ayo 








A‘ner | SHOP, 63 FOURTH AYV., 
‘ork City. Will pay 
and good miscellaneous 
Phone GRamercy 5-9037. 
JPEAL BOOKSHOP, haig 3 Buys, 
books of interest 


scholar, 1. "Weet’ 25th. 
NYC. Harlem 74397. 


Rare, First, De Luxe Editions 


THE ORIGINAL BENARES EDITION OF 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, ex- 
vo! - 





SELLS 
student, 
AV., 








Marine Publications 
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Bargain Offers - Books Wanted Specialists Professional Services 
©, CASH DISCOUNT SALE. (THE BOOKS YOU CAN'T GET ELSE-| (GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH. SPECIAL 
20 7 sc: HULTE’S SEMI-ANNUAL SALE. | THOMS & ERON, INC. amybere— Members have accens te to a large G family history sketches from lished 
Follow Limited Editions Club Publi- A corporation with more than forty years’ x of rare, scarce, ; coat-of-arms, $12.50. State 
cations With 20% Cash Discount Deducted. experience in New York City. The largest out one sali curious and tnab limited. father’s name and commie. Missi 
A - |} buye: of vai tions unabri ‘amilies loca! rough 
These ie Only When Cash ta sets And "second. xs im the trans Tit occu My ss 
Ea OF GEARS... ccc rscccccccee 9 e market wi iting for pertioutars Suen, Carry ing, 
Baron M spot } Rocks of worth i ire oe Esoterika Biblion, 15 East 45th 8t., ‘New ihingt 
Artis yaaa n Pym The adve me accruing to the Selle? of fh ats ARTICLES WRITTEN— 
Two Medieval Tales books in dea dealing with a large concern are| RROSICRUCIAN WISDOM TEACHINGS Speeches, club papers, various composi- 
Tartarin of ob direct from the fraternity itself; ex- q mpt, 
Undine .......... THOMS & ERON, INC., (N. R. A.) courses in spiritual scholarly service aesured; sumercus rec- 
Robinson C 1 89 Chambers (near Broadway), icism guide to constructive living | 2mmendations. Authors Research Bureau, 
taine’s Fabi om New York Ci and self-development; booklet on request. | 516 Fifth Av.. New York. 
Notre Dame de Paris Telephone WOrth 8-9. ary BH Inc., 420 City 
Hall tion, New 


COMPLETE MANUSCRIPT SALES SER- 
vice. is, books placed. Ex- 





pro’ 
ing London, New. York, Holl 
A, Rockefeller Center, New York. 


useri; liently cena revised. crith. 
excel fe . > 
cized; inte t attention. Paul- 

ine Resnikoff, 113 West 424, N. ¥. C. 
MANU iG, - 
ing, revision ; efficient, inexpensive. 
Wo Broadway. AL- 

gonquin 4-1772. 

R40! —R 5 . 
and actor. Robert 


306 Orient Way, Rutherford, 





EDMONDS, LITERARY AGENT. 
* First novels, stories wanted. No 
charges. 168 West 85th St., N. 

. 


years’ Cush 
img 
Campbell, ‘East: 20th. Bveizo., Cushing 
MANUSCRIPTS INTELLIGENTLY 
t; revised, 
2, words, 50c. Urmancy, 34 E. 32d._ 
AUTHORS 
should consult ‘les 
008, 260 West Broadway, N.Y. City. ___ 
CRITICIZING, EDITING, TYPING MAN- 
uscripts. The School of Journalism, 
1903 Times Building, N. Y. C. 


N. 
J. G 


ad 








circular 
search Bociety, Dept. 3. Salem, Mass. 
MARITIME BOOKS. NEW, OLD, 


bought, sold. Catalogues. Alfred Pai 
336 Lexington Av. ms 


gad MODEL BUILDING, PROFUSELY 
iustra: free. Marine Re- 








Bookbinding 
gouge samen ehcamaniaee MAGAZINES, 
muatrated,Tterature literature. 


11th ae 




















in- 

Sites by Albert A. Young, St. Paul, Minn. 
CARING a ROAD—ON 48TH 8T. 
Large, t antiquarian stock. 
Books all it attention. 
oe rs invited. ar 8. Wormser, 








eS Laenp ipod EDITIONS BAR- 
handsome free pros- 
m Write. Meecer Pauper Press, New 








CATALOGUE NO. gg Rm LISTING a 
Second-Hand Books, now ready. 

Davina stn your joterente. ows 

gooey i BOOK STORE, 1,064 LEX- 


Av., 75th St.—Large stock of 
id and new books. Reasonable 
expert sorvies. 








ATTENTION! WRITE FOR FREE SEN- 
sational bargain ca of unusual 
curious books. Pub- 
lishers, 100 Fifth Ave., New York. 
20% DIS ai a en ee NO. 171T 
usual 


books “all” priced to sell. ‘Old Hickory 
, 65 6th Av. 
0 % DISCOUNT SEMI-ANNUAL SALE 


20% 

















sented. Letters containing infor- on entire stock. Astor Book Shop, ir es ” SON, 
mation about such collections | —& Fourth Av.. N. ¥. 
YouR BooK WANTS ONT ALL SUB- 
should be addressed to Mrs. Clara jects supplied. rand Books, 95 4: s ; 
T. Evans, 601 Avery Hall, Columbia|_4¥.. N.Y. ©. Literature of Other Nations 
IBRAIRIE FRANCAISE, COIN DE 
University, New York City Out-of-Print Li prance (French Deh book store), 14 West etm 
BOOK EXCHANGE — MAKES pee (NEAR-| books ana nn gy ~~ monthly. 
we Le tg are Suc- big supply Universities, Libraries, Schools 
Autographs | a Seot eee on Hard-to-Find * | RTEADGUARTERS FOR FRENCH LIT- 
(THOMAS F. MADIGAN, INC., 2 EAST a ante ein? | a0a°Weat beth Be, New York.” wiversias 
‘4TH STH AVE- Station H, Box 66, New York City. "| 9-3732. Quotations on any French books 
NUE, New Y and 1st cheerfully given. Mail order catalogue, 
expert in autographs of rities, is pre- 5 cents (stamps). 
to pay prices, spot cash, without Aocne of tontin. Out of CH OVER 500,000 
fons. Send sof satire collee-| ficn genealogies, Eng: | Fe yiock; all rare unumal editions. LOW- 
list of what you have. Cata- fan pubiicatione. National Geographics ; uni 
i ae ptioph 2” Service, Fm Ae BOOKSTORE, $66 Madison Av 
corer, Patrick . Madigan.| iy. ‘Ca 50047. ‘| “New York's LARGEST French : 





ee ors 
graphs (Est. 1885). Syracuse. N. —— 
A CAN A 
sad Metorteal, and ae. 
graph > Park, Pa. 


lor cash. CARNEGIE 
iP, 105 Rast Soh St N. ¥. omen 


Press Clippings 








Care, HEAD BOOKSHOP. FIRSTS, 
rare, Storm books. Catalogues. 





a Dealers 
Le ~ SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 





OUT OF also FINELY 
BOUND ENGLISH BOOKS? We have the 
stock in London. Ca free. 


AD, LONDON, ENG- 


se cnoae MARED & 00. 84 CHAR- 
IN RO. 





HEFraR’ on ape Pe a OF IM- 


tenses, (W. HEE: 











FORMER TIBRARI 
Py FH libraries; also procuring ou 
reasonable. Rosen, 7} 
Riverside Drive, city. 

SECOND- COPIES OF BOOKS IN 
m4 uy ft Copelin f. Day. 
Summit, N. ~ 

r¢) - - 

Bookhunter, 61 Fourth Av., New York. 
Telephone STuyvesant 9-2448. 


Americana 
Books BOUGHT — ong I TOWN, 








QLDEST AND BIGGEST PRESS CLIP- county and State histories. pen 
Ping bureau in the world. Only bureau request. The Cadmus Book Shop, 
literary department as- 18 West 56th St., N. ¥ 

vice ob o anywhere Romeike, 230 
- 10 just ready. Joho G. Ki04 & Son. 
West 19th St Ine., 19 East Cincinnati, O. 





Prints and Etchings 
EETCHINGS—BENSON, HASSAM, HEINT- 
. Cameron, 
others. Guy Mayer, 58 West 40th. 





Circulating Libraries 


RRHINELANDER BOOK SHOP-MODERN 
circula: Merery; latest fiction. 1,331 
Lexington Av., N. Y¥. C. 














t | GVEDISH, NORWEGIAN AND DANISH 
Books, m' and cards. Books 
English by Scandinavian authors. 
logues Bonnier’s. 561 3d Av. 
Maurois, 
Schoenhof’s, 


1, 
Morand Ses Read 
St., Boston. 


387 Wash 


RECENT GERMAN BOOKS OF ALL 
R fields of interest. Wafco, Halleschestr. 
20, Berlin, Germany. Ca’ 
ALIAN 
by now 
persed? Be 


Educational 


GUMMER ae a STUDENTS 
tt rt an 








AND 





SAVE % ON YOUR TEXTBOOKS. 
Thousands of used copies, avail- 


excelient 
able for all col 
NOB 








BARNES 
105 Fifth Ave., Corner 


18th, N. Y. C. 








ACY € 7 

N York. feal and 
Back Numbers fine bookbinding. Established 1857. 
ra | BY. 1889. Abrahams Bookstore, Bookplates 
——y — ek ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES. BEAUTIFUL 
Dtive list of |GUPPLYING BACK NUMBERS MAGA- oe age ttigue,  parer Arum 
ines our specialty. Mittler’s, 194 2a 10c. Ani Bookplaters, 
:S. ‘ext and| Av., New York. Yellow cmon Ohio. 
vant by 

|} STAMP and COIN EXCHANGE | 





QUR OWN U. 8. ASSO! 


g 
ne 


ecg 
i) 
ie 


yoga 





sstste ; 
gt 8 one 
FF 


small q that even now deal- 
ers scramble for it in vain. It surely 
superb copy together ‘with the ‘beautiful 
superb co 
portrait Brazil 1906 (5 values) and 
complete set Victor Emanuel commemo- 





1,000 ©. 5 $5.00, 1000 CO! 
onies 65, 1, Brazil $2.30, 
1,000 French fies $3.25, 1,000 Mixed 
Foreign $1.00 Frank Jones, 12% Wil- 
y Av., N. Y. 
A STA DE OF COMPLETION! 5 
of Imperial and Soviet 
Russia, tie, 18 1917, 1918" 1919, 1921 issues, 
all for 10c! Pearson Bros., 1,145 86th 
8t., Brooklyn. 


RUSSIAN COMMISSAR SET, ene 
and other rage A 
* os TP BARNES, Box 


Bis PLAIN FTELD 

Fa BCARCE BARUTOLARD,SWAZIE: 
land, Af Zanzibar, & ae. oe 

to approval buyers! “Ramapo Siam 

FREE TO APPROVAL sapien 


100 different stamps. Send 3c postage. 
Ca DWATER. 1,827 Amethyst 8t., Bronx, 


[LLUSTRATED U. 8. LIST 50c. 
VU. 8. list STANLEY GIB- 
BONS, ‘Row, New York. 





Coins 
(COIN BOOK, OVER 800 ILLUSTRATIONS, 





100 Biggest : ont book for 
q ye A if unsatisfac- 
| — dae” juttag = yt St., New 
York. 
AF DING BUY! RA 


AMERI INI 
"Taree selection. STACK’S, 600 6th Av. 





Money Exhibit 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK COLLECTION 
a moneys of the world; 40,000 ms 
: visitors welcome. 46 Cedar 8t. 








rgentina, 
87-T Nassau 
New York. 
JPEAL VACATION POUND MIXTURES. 
Canada $1.00; Belgium $1.00; italy 
Czecho $1.00; Germany $1.00; wiss $1.00; 00: 
General $1.35. Fine value. Men’ ion Times. 
MARKS STAMP CO.,TORONTO, CANADA. 


eS a PACKET — a 
Zanzibar, U. 8. 
comp useful souvenir, etc. 








$2 
all L for 10c 
Wash- 





35, 000 VARIETIES ON Alay tcee 
ree Rica trian- 
gles, ele ‘apouicants. “Kete Keigwin Stamp- 


50 





SOUTH, 
100. ise; 300, 
"Fred “Onken, So 


© power 
Bt Brooklyn. 


GoLizcrion OF ICELAND, 30 ALL DIF- 
ferent, Pictorials, 40c. Percy 

Ff. hg? istosials, 
rene: UNITED STATES LIST. 
& Co., Dept. 66, Transit 


P ee 














U.S Se SEE NO. 72, $5.25; 73, 
25e; R-aM, 290, 40c; 
15e, 0 30 Horace Paine, 
Westpark: a 


(TaIRTEaN VARIETIES ITALY TENTH 
Mower, 636 
Market yg By 


m5 LE COMMEMORATIVE PRICE 
Nassau 


free on request. Portwood, 116 





Stamps—European Dealers 


VIENNA b gn COLLECTIONS. ALL 
moaned. ie bee) fine quality. no rev- 


enue all countries, 
5,000, aly Warope. 1 $14; 7,000, only Eu- 
Cash with order. 
gt nr Wollselle 27, Vienna, 
FOR A DOLLAR YOU WILL pipe 

3 different a ai 
te offers included, 
Ask for tre ve lst of bargains of all 
countries. rie Mebnert. Vaduz, Liechten- 
stein, a 


MEDIUM ADVANCED COLLECTORS. 





Owner dis choice collection early 
British Approval ae 
picked Catalogue. ler- 
ences. ‘‘B,’’ 6 Westhill Rd., London 

Ss ities, phi aia ¢ . 
ue $100, $5. Also collection differ- 
ent, in good condi $25. Vollrath, 


Neve ee Germany. 


stamps of any country sent on approval 


5e approval 
ee, Josef Wendl, Neumarkt, Opt. 
Bavaria. 
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Ths department is designed 
assist the location o. 





san bic dae ide oF tao Gaeer 
and must contain the ane on 
one FM gh tera 


pe rab rag 
must be 
—~ 

“A Wise Man” 
L. L. wants the author’s 
mame, the title and the 
@ complete poem which tells 
the story of a wise man 
seated outside the walls of a great 
city. He is approached by two trav- 
elers, each of whom asks the same 
question: “What kind of 
here?”’ 
asks both travelers: 
people whence you came?”’ One re- 
plies, ‘‘Thieves and knaves’’ and 
the other “Good and true.”” The 


wise man’s reply to both is: ‘You'll 
find the people here the same.”’ 


“Morgan the Raider” 


C. W. wishes the author’s name 
and the title of a piece that was 
popular for school elocution some 

years ago. It contained the follow- 
ing teagan <* one v similar to it: 
“Morgan, M = e Raider, and 
Morgan’s terribi 








“Hero and Man” 
“The Worms Crawl Out” 

P. 8S. K. desires to find the sources 
of the following quotations: ‘‘One 
cannot always be a hero, but one 
can always be a man,” and 
“The worms crawl out, and the 

worms craw! in, 
— —" all over your mouth and 


They ‘oon in their friends and their 
friends’ friends, too.’ 





“The Sick Cow” 


G. K. ante the poem ——, 
poor peasant woman’s sick 
which was restored to health er ee the 
parish priest, who drew a circle 
around the on the ground 
with his staff, pronouncing a re- 
— or magical formula. This 

@ process was later on success- 
fully used by the grateful woman to 
cure the priest when he was des- 
perately ill. 


“God Alone Can” 

I. A. T. wants to know where the 
following lines, possibly from 
Browning, can be found: 

Shall I in my impotent yearning 

Do all this for man, 





And doubt that God will help him, 
- When 


alone can? 





“Four Friends” 
E. G. wishes to find a tell- 
ing the story of four men of differ- 
ent nationalities. They met once, 
discussed books and parted 
friends. ey met again, discussed 


Again 
they met and talked about mutual 
interests. The fourth time they 
met, however, the talk came around 
to religion, and before lo the 
words were flying thick hot. 
They parted as bitter enemies, 
never to meet again. 


“We Learn From History” 


E. ©. desires the name of the 
aah of the following epigram: 


“We learn chi from histo: 
men learn from history.” 
“Rumor” 


A. H. T. requests the author’s 
name, the title and the complete 
poem the first stanza of which 
reads about as follows: | 


Once I saw a start 
From fledgling home where it cast 
its shell 
And fly weak-winged across a busy 


Where men -_, women grou 
to buy and sell nae 
“The Iron Pineapple” 
“A Dream of Flying” 

A. E. L. wishes to know who 
wrote two short stories and where 
they may be found today. The 
first one appeared in an English 
magazine twenty-five or thirty 


THE NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, JULY 15, 


years ago and was about a small tice 
shopkeeper in a seacoast town who 
covets a decorative iron pineapple, 
part of a neighbor’s fence or front 
gate. He finally steals it and hides 
it. In the end he hurls it from a 
cliff, and @ man on the 
beach 


In morning th 
body is found in his night attire on 
the beach. 


“A Soul Went Forth” 

A. H. wants the author’s name 
the title and the complete poem 
which begins 
A soul went forth into the night, 

Closing. behind it Death’s myste- 

rious door 


And, off with 
shaking e strange, re- 
The dust that once it wore. 





“Fair and Never Proud” 
“We Shall Die Ashore” 
“Ships That Pass in the Night” 
P. K. requests the poems contain- 
ing the following lines: 
She was ever fair and never proud, 


Had tongue at will and yet was 


never loud. 
sess 


We shall die ashore, aboard ship, 
or wherever the heavens decree. 


see 
As the ships that pass in the night, 
disperse with the 


As the clouds 
sun, 
As the vanishing dreams end with 
the day, 
My thoughts—they return to one. 





“Drifting” 
H. C. wishes to find a poem en- 
a “Drifting.” The _ stanza 


And mother says it’s nanan time; 
She's knocking at the door. 
Throw out the anchor, beach the 


I’ve drifted home once more. 





“Time”: 

A. L. B. -requests the source of 
an apostrophe to Time, used some 
years ago by Justice Brewer of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States in deliv an 


whom? The words spoken 





' Brewer were: ‘Time—God’s 
mighty right arm of recompense!’’ 





“How Red the Sun” 


How red the sun that sank into the 
sea 

The sun itself had stained a fiery 
red— 


As if his mighty heart had burst 
and bled 
From one day's effort to scorch 


yaliantly 
Man's bended back and force him 
to his knee; 


To shrivel up the river in its bed; 
To burn the grass and scorch each 
Ge ae eee 
Of grain; and sear the leaves of 
every tree! 


~ 


“My Flying Song” 

V. F. R. wishes the name of the 
author of the following. lines: 
Alas! But though my flying song 
O sweet strange elder singer, thy 

more fleet . 
Singing: and footsteps of thy fleeter 
eet, " 


“we Remembered Beauty” 

M. M. desires to know who is the 
author of the following = and 
where they may be found 
All remembered beauty ts a dream, 
me & mere prelude to the thought 


you. 
Thou art the rarest soul I ever 


knew, 
Lover of beauty, knightliest and} And 


My thoughts seek you as waves that 
seek the shore, 
And-when {'think of you T am st 


ANSWERS 





“My Own River Bann” 
UGH O'NEILL, New York 
City: The poem, ‘“‘My Own 
River Bann,”’ requested by 
Cc. H. G. in your issue of 


June 24, was written by Joseph 
Ireland journa-|: 


Devlin, a North of 

list, who often used the pen -name 
“The Northern Gael.’”” Devlin was 
born in County Tyrone and edu- 
cated in Belfast and Dublin. He 
was a graduate of the Royal Uni- 
versity. He began his public career 
as @ newspaper reporter in London 
under the late T. P. O’Connor 
(“Tay Pay’’). He was sent to Aus- 


-|tralia to speak for the Irish Na- 


tionalist cause, and afterward he 
was a correspondent in the Russo- 


Japanese War. The poem requested 
is too long to quote. It was first 


that Devlin was drowned in a boat- 
ing accident in Australia some 
years ago. Also thut there is a 
biography of Devlin in a book en- 
titled “Irish Poets,’ compiled > 
David J. a ae ae and pub- 

lished by M. M. Gill & Co., Dublin. 


“Men Creep Into Nameless Graves” 


Chicago. It may be 
prea er entitled “Well, If It Isn't 

.* Socrates says it when 
the earthling has told him about 
esus. 


“Purple Asters Nod” 

Miss MARY E. BURT, Fall Riv- 
er, Mass.: The poem wanted by 
W. P. 8. in your, issue of June 3, 
my pe possibly “Asters and Gold- 
en .” by MSaeion Hunt Jack- 
son. mis poem has e four-line 

, beginning: 
I know the lands are lit 

With all the Autumn blaze of 
golden rod; 
everywhere the purple asters 


nod 
And bend and- wave and fiit. 


Mrs. ao. E. Coles, Mamaro- 
neck, “un , sends ger ig 
panos anonymous » she} 
found in Frank Leslie's Chatter- 
box for 1884-85. Neither of these 


J 
somewhat similar. 


“Youth Has Its Heyday” 


mett and printed in your issue of 
June 10 in reply to a request made 
by M. ee 


ago in The New ¥ 
“Who Art Thou?” 


MIRIAM SMITH, 
City: The lines which R. 8. wanted 
in your issue of June 17 are an ex- 





tract from one of the poems in a 





The Sea Serpent’s Immortal Coils 


( Continued from Page 8 ) 


to a strong impression that the 
honors of the controversy re- 
mained and remain with McQuhae. 
He clinches that opinion by add- 
ing: ‘‘I submit that the evidence is 
good and clear, that the probity of 
the witnesses is unquestionable, and 
that their narratives are inex- 
plicable except on one assumption: 
namely, that they saw a living 
creature of unknown species.’’ 

The Daedalus case stands out be- 
cause it was made the subject of 
an inquiry by the Admiralty after 
The London Times had published 
the story and scientific men had 
taken it up and precipitated a con- 
troversy that lasted for a consider- 
able time. 

Lieutenant Gould submits a long 





that | list of miscellaneous reports on the 


sea serpent. One of the most in- 
teresting was that of Lieutenant 
George Hope of H. M. 8S. Fly in 
1838, which first appeared in The 
Zoologist. The ‘‘sea serpent’’ in this 
case was seen from the surface of 
the very clear Gulf of California 
and on the bottom, “‘a large marine 
animal, with the head and general 
figure of the alligator, except that 
the neck was much longer, and that 
instead of legs the creature had four 
large flappers, somewhat like those 
of turtles, the anterior pair larger 
than the posterior. * * * Its move- 
ments were somewhat serpentine, 
and an appearance of annula- 


‘tions or ring-like divisions of the 


body was distinctly visible.’’ 





In June, 1877, Commander H. L. 





Pearson of the Royal Yacht Os- 
borne sent the admiralty a report 
of a ‘“‘sea monstér seen off the north 
coast of Sicily."’ Accompanying the 
report was a recommendation that 
the report be sent also to the In- 
spector of Fisheries for an expres- 
sion of opinion. This was certainly 
evidence of good faith. Three offi- 
cers beheld this sea serpent. It was 
described as having a seal-shaped 
head, of immense size, large flap- 
pers and a huge body. ‘“The length 
was reckoned as about fifty feet, 
but the tail was not seen. There 
was an entire absence of blowing 
or spouting.’’ The description of 
this specimen was transmitted to 
scientific men for comment. They 
were divided in opinion. 

Since the time of Bishop Eric 
Pontoppidan, Norway has always 
believed in the sea serpent. So it 
is not surprising that about a cen- 
tury later, on July 28, 1845, J. C. 
Lund, bookseller; G. 8. Krogh, mer- 
chant; Christian Fiang, printer, 
and John Elgenses, laborer, saw 
one in the Romsdal Fjord. This 
fine sheet of water, girt by craggy 
mountains, is traversed every Sum- 
mer by thousands of tourists. 
Molde, the beautiful little town on 
the north side of the Fjord, is a 
popular resort. 

The account of the Romsdal sea 
serpent may be vitiated in the 
minds of some by the fact that 
Lund and his companions beheld 
it on a fishing expedition. ‘The 
sea was, after a warm, sunshiny 
day, quite calm.’” The apparition 





appeared about.7 o’clock in the 
evening, a long marine animal, 
which moved with the help of two 
fins near the head. It undulated 
like a snake. Its forepart ended in 
a sharp snout. The color was dark 
brown and the skin smooth. Lund 
fired a musket at it, and the crea- 
ture dived, to come up again and 
charge on the boat. But the water 
was shallow where it lay, and the 
sea serpent made off into deeper 
water. 


‘ 


A very palpable and capable sea | cies 


monster was the one seen by Cap- 
tain R. J. Cringle of the 8. 8. Um- 
fuli of the Natal Line. When Lieu- 
tenant Gould wrote to ask him to 
tell the story again he responded: 
“I have suffered so much ridicule 
that I must decline to have any- 
thing more to do with the matter”; 
but, realizing that Lieutenant Gould 


believed that he had seen a veri- 
table monster, and it was huge and 
peculiar. 

For other such marvelous adven- 
tures the reader must be referred 
to ‘‘The Case for the Sea Serpent.”’ 
The. author thinks that a conven- 
tional world will not believe unless 
a specimen is captured, and what 
he fears most is that man, from 
whom nothing in the air, on earth 
and in the sea is safe, may destroy 
the last sea serpent without con- 
serving its species. Who will head 
an expedition to establish the 


New York the 





truth? 


~oe- Queries and Answers. «co 


book called ‘“‘Back to the Nameless 
One,"’ whose author is Frederick 
Kettner. The poem fo : 
AWAKEN. 
By Frederick Kettner. 


hymn as “The Shining Shore,” 
sends a version with only three 
stanzas and a refrain, with the in- 
formation that it can be found in 
z No. 1 to 6 Com- 
plete,’’ published. by the . John 
Ch pany, New York City, 
and the ow Main Co., also 
of New York. The volume is copy- 
ted by them, 1894, but “The 
Shining Shore’ is copyrighted by 
F. Root, the composer of 

the music..Mrs. Sarah M. Searing, 


“Music in the Grass” 


there were more 
not sure. 


“The Fates Are Obdurate” 


E. L. SMITH, New York City: In 
issue of June 17, under the 
Obdurate,” 
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IDENTICAL WITH 
THE ORIGINAL 
EDITION 
Size 51% by 8% inches, 
containing over 350 
pages, printed in 
large readable type, 
. om high grade book 
paper. Tinted top 
and handsome cloth 
Ddinding and two- 
color wrapper. 








The 23-year-old 
“Schoolboy” Who 
_ REFUSED 

to be Prime Minis- 

ter of England! 






. when 
At 2 he refused the tactics, ruthlessly p mood 
Premiership of swords with that greatest of 
Britain. At 24 he ac- battlefield 


cepted. No wonder a sat- 


eel aa 





irical poem of the day ex- 
claimed, Why wes bie 
“A sight to make surround- sieged by ruf- 
ing nations stare— With a 
A kingdom trusted to a ons: tyrant 
schoolboy’s care!” despoiling far- 
What an amazing charac- off India, what did he engineer 
ter! The most precocious to subdue the opposition? Who 
tical genius in annals of were the famous trouble-makers 
tish statesmanship. who so violently coount the 
Up to now, eighteen years of his mastery? 
no story of his How did this comparative 
life make fools of vigorous leaders 
has been both old enough to be his sire? 
authentic a What vice probably cut short 


What was the dramatic 

that flashed his as- 

ecendancy to the agi 
ship? What 


was the 
pon tome gy Rs 
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DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 

Dept. 227, Garden City, N. Y. 
enroll me free as a i ealected, and send me aneh, month the 


hly Bulletin and the book ith , 

PItT.” 1 wi _ or three days and if I decide 
tu 

i 

i 

| 

4 






i] each Select: 
be oY ~- it, I will send you the Club price ot ae 
chai ten cents. If I do 
pnt Eien ance I aan to bave the privé 
if I wish, from the list in the Bullet! 
= or To exce 
be f 0 discon’ 





1.00 plus 





as 
to pay for the books which I decide to keep. I am to 
nue membership at any time I wish. 
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You Are Invited to Accept a 


FREE MEMBERSHIP in the 


DouBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR Book Cus! 


Get a book first published at $2 to 
$3.50, like this each month for Only $1 


EAS ee ee 2 Oe nee er 
to save from $1 to $2.50 or more 
on a good book every month? 

If you are fond of good reading and 
would like to obtain books at half 
price or less you, too, will be interested 
in the Doubleday One Dollar Book 
Club. There is no enrollment fee. 
There are no dues. You are not 
obliged to buy a book every month. 
You do not have to agree to buy any 
particular number of books. You sim- 
ply are offered a real saving on out- 
standing volumes—worth reading and 
owning—when you wish to buy them! 

“WILLIAM PITT,”. by P..W. Wil- 
son, is only one of the many fasci- 


nating books to which Club Members 
have been entitled in recent months. 
Carefully chosen for interest, per- 
manent value, and literary excellence, 
the Club’s monthly selections include 
$2 to $3.50 books foremost in the fields 
of fiction, biography, travel, adventure, 
mystery. These editions are not cheap- 
ened in any way, but are identical with, 
or better than, the original edition. 
And each one you take costs only $1. 

If you are a booklover; if you are 
building a library; if you welcome a 
logical way to genuine savings—then 
read how easily and thriftily you can 
enjoy the benefits of this proved plan. 


Join—Without Cost-the 112,000 Book- 
Lovers Who Have Already Become Members 


Here is a book-buying opportuni 
fills a real need today. If you do final 
one book each month, you save — tet to 
$30 a-year on your 

Aad the badba talacted by, the Clab for 
its members are 


Agnes 
Clemence Dane, V. Sackville West, 
Lamb, Robert Hichens and William McFee. 
Surely they mean reading pleasure and read- 
ing profit. However, you do not have to 
gpg sng eencar Your own tastes 


FREE Enrollment—FREE SERVICE 
The Doubleday One Dollar Book Club is 
conducted for your convenience and econ- 
omy. It asks no enrollment fees or mem- 
bership dues. You pay Hn Pegnce. yl the 
service of having outstanding 
mended 


Doubleday Book Club. Unless 
place under no obligation at all. MwA cage» Fegred ger en tae Sine eae teers 
no 'e are 80 you 
oe et Eo kee as Gain oe on every —that we make you and well 


bers consider a genuine aid in making the 
most of their 
the Club. recommen 
want to read! 

And realize that these volumes are of the 
finest quality in er? t. Each book 
is individual, differen m the others. 
“WILLIAM PITT, oe for example, is ~~ 
on fine antique paper, deckle-edge on 
sides with stained page tops; size Siga83e 
inches, 350 pages; bound in lustrous black 
cloth, tastefully stamped in gold, and with 
a two-color j t. 

You TAKE Only as Many 
Books as You WANT 


Remember, you do not have to accept 


time; for every k 
is a book you really 





~ Club Selection 

less you care to. : 

You may select an Why k Will 

sitacnaties book | pay You te Sead 

or you may 

not to take a book [the Coupen now! 

nrradtinors te m- | _ It costs you NOTH- 

may even your mem- 

eee ne ae 

—S You pay NO monthly 
During the year there ae 

will be 12 monthly selec- sierra 

por eet aor ule bedi cu eau 

e 

patty Fag unless you wish to. 

are the one to decide how You de net have te 

ee ee ee to buy partic. 
ave sent ; And umber 

know in ar Aho that - bed 

each book you do take a 

will cost ONLY A for more on every book 











